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Our  Contributions  Our  Treasurer  brings  us  cheer  in  her  report  for  the 
FOR  THE  Month.  month  ending  September  18,  1904.  She  had  received 
$8,960.16  in  contributions  for  our  regular  pledged  work,  which  is  a  gain 
of  $1,740.01  over  the  receipts  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Still,  even  with  this  gain,  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  our  fiscal  year  we 
have  fallen  short  by  $5,522.36  of  last  year's  gifts  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  needed  funds,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  officers  of  branches  we  were  asked  to  set  apart  October  2d  in  our  own 
hearts  as  a  day  when,  without  special  meetings,  we  should  join  in  asking 
God  to  open  the  hearts  and  hands  of  those  whom  our  appeals  do  not 
reach,  and  of  those  who  being  reached  do  not  respond  with  any  proportion- 
ate gifts." 

Going  to  To  see  a  regiment  start  for  the  seat  of  war  is  a  sight  that 
THE  Front,  stirs  the  blood  of  the  dullest  looker-on,  and  it  was  a  joyful  and 
solemn  group  of  friends  that  gathered  in  Pilgrim  Hall  at  four  o'clock,  Sep- 
tember 13th,  to  speak  farewell  and  benediction  to  a  large  group  of  mission- 
aries just  departing  for  the  field.  Eight  were  returning  to  work  in  which  they 
have  already  had  a  share :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Hitchcock  to  Jaffna 
College  in  Ceylon  ;  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Bridgman,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
B.  Cowles — Mrs.  Cowles  being  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bridgman — to  Adams 
in  South  Africa  ;  Miss  Agnes  M.  Lord  to  the  girls'  school  in  Erzroom, 
Eastern  Turkey  ;  and  Dr.  Caroline  Hamilton  to  Aintab,  and  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Blakely  to  the  girls'  school  at  Marash,  both  in  Central  Turkey.  Mrs. 
Langdon  S.  Ward,  mother  of  Miss  Mary  L  Ward,  one  of  our  missionaries 
at  Marsovan,  goes  thither  to  spend  a  year  with  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Ward 
is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Bliss,  who  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
to  Marsovan,  and  so  she  goes  now  to  the  home  of  her  childhood.    Six  go 
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out  now  for  the  first  time:  Miss  Helen  Winger,  from  Ohio,  to  be  the 
science  teacher  in  our  International  Institute  for  Girls  at  Madrid,  Spain  ; 
Miss  Virginia  A.  Billings,  of  Michigan,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  with  Miss 
Olive  M.  Vaughn,  an  alumna  of  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota,  who  go  to 
take  the  places  at  Hadjin,  Central  Turkey,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Charlotte  D.  Spencer  and  by  the  marriage  of  Miss  Eula  G.  Bates  to  Dr. 
L.  O.  Lee.  These  ladies  have  been  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the 
Interior.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Storrs,  Jr.,  for  three  years  a  pastor  in  Hillsboro 
Bridge,  New  Hampsliire,  goes  now  to  join  the  Foochow  Mission.  Miss 


secration  and  the  crown  that  is  set  upon  them.  Mrs.  Cowles  said  that  to 
sit  on  a  log  and  tell  the  gospel  to  a  group  of  heathen  women  seemed  better 
to  her  than  anything  America  can  offer.  Dr.  Hamilton  said  that  nothing 
could  hire  her  to  stay  here,  adding  that  in  the  great  revival  of  1902-03  had 
come  to  her  and  to  our  other  missionaries  in  Aintab  an  entirely  new  revela- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  Christian  life,  and  of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of 
Christian  fellowship  as  they  saw  it  in  their  people  there.  Miss  Nellie  A. 
Cole,  daughter  of  Rev.  Royal  M.  Cole,  of  Bitlis,  goes  to  join  her  parents 
and  to  aid  them  in  caring  for  the  orphans  of  that  vicinity.    Miss  Sarah  Jud- 


MISS  HELEN  WINGER 


Elsie  Auchinvole,  not  under  ap- 
pointment, but  full  of  interest  for 
the  work  in  Smyrna,  of  which  she 
has  already  had  a  taste,  goes  to 
the  help  of  our  teachers  there  who 
are  in  great  need  of  her.  Dr. 
Hawley  goes  to  Ma  rash  to  take 
her  post  graduate  year  of  med- 
ical practice  with  her  friend,  Dr. 
Meda  Hess.  Mr.  Warren  B.  Sea- 
bury,  soon  to  go  to  educational 
work  in  Hunan,  an  inland  prov- 
ince of  China  under  care  of  the 
Yale  Mission,  came  with  the 
others  to  share  the  farewell.  The 
one  note  of  every  word  spoken  by 
those  departing  was  of  joy  ;  those 
returning  seemed  filled  with  grat- 
itude that  they  might  again  be 
with  their  dear  people  ;  and  those 
going  for  the  first  time  glad  and 
solemn  with  a  sense  of  the  con- 
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son  sailed  September  12th  to  go  to  Sholapur,  India,  where  she  will  be  the 
assistant  of  Miss  Mary  Harding  in  her  kindergarten.  Miss  Edith  V. 
Currier,  of  New  Jersey,  went  recently  to  Monastir  to  be  the  helper  and 
associate  of  Miss  Harriet  L.  Cole,  while  Miss  Mary  Matthews  takes  her 
furlough.  Other  recent  departures  of  missionaries  are  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Yarrow,  going  out  for  the  first  time  to  Turkey,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stanley  and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Evving  returning  to  tlie  North  China  Mission. 

Cheer  from  All  the  young  peo- 
Japan.  pie  and  the  older  ones 
will  be  stirred  and  cheered  by  the 
little  book  of  Dr.  Pettee,  prepared 
for  the  young  people's  depart- 
ment in  American  Board  w'ork. 
*' Dealing  with  the  present,  with 
facts  rather  than  theories,  giving 
glimpses  of  successes  rather  than 
horizons  of  probabilities,"  we  feel 
as  we  read  that  no  work  has 
been  more  remunerative  than  that 
in  Japan.  It  makes  one  long  to 
have  a  share  in  the  conflict,  and 
to  feel  that  though  half  a  world 
away  we  will  do  our  utmost  to 
help  our  workers  there.  It  is  only 
a  little  book,  we  wish  it  were 
longer,  and  can  be  had  by  send- 
ing five  cents  to  Mr.  H.  \V.  Hicks, 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  SARAH  p.  JUDSON 


Help  for  A  bright  little  book.  Child  Life  in  Mission  Lands^  tells 

THE  Juniors,  stories  with  pictures  of  children  in  China,  Mexico,  Africa, 
India,  Germany,  Korea,  and  Japan.  It  gives  also  facts  about  these  coun- 
tries, with  questions  not  too  hard,  and  suggests  themes  for  further  study. 
''Every  child  represented  in  the  book  is  a  real  live  child,"  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  him.  If  some  leaders  of  Junior  circles  do  not  quite  know  how  to  in- 
terest their  young  people,  those  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  they  will  find  help 
in  this  small  volume.    Our  Miss  Hartshorn  will  send  the  book  for  fifty  cents. 

New  Leaflets        We  have  more  material  for  our  study  of  Japan.  Two 
OF  W.  B.  M.      leaflets,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  The  Old  and  New  Japan, 
and  Japan's  Transformation  Since  Her  Hermit  Days,  will  be  found  valua- 
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ble.  Price,  3  cents  each.  Taro  and  Little  Blossom,  stories  of  two  Japa- 
nese Children,  by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Rowland  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Pettee,  will  de- 
light the  little  people.  Price,  3  cents.  Dr.  J.  W.  Berry,  now  a  busy  physi- 
cian in  Worcester,  Mass.,  lias  written  for  us  a  valuable  history  of  medical 
mission  work  in  Japan.  Price,  5  cents.  We  desire  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  all  our  readers  on  our  girls'  boarding  schools.  We  now  have  ready.  The 
Boarding  School  at  Talas,  Turkey,  by  Miss  S.  N.  Loughridge.  Price,  2 
cents.  Also,  The  Girls'  Boarding  School  at  Marsovan,  Turkey,  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Tracy.  Price,  2  cents.  Miss  Ella  J.  Newton  has  furnished  us 
an  attractive  little  leaflet  on  Village  Schools  in  China.  Price,  2  cents.  Miss 
Elsie  M.  Garretson  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School  at  Foochow.    Price,  2  cents. 

During  the  past  year  the  Woman's  Board  has  published  twenty-two  leaf- 
lets, and  we  append  a  list  of  the  titles  and  prices.  Samples  of  all  these 
leaflets  will  be  found  on  our  literature  table  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Provi- 
dence :  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  as  a  Missionary,  free  ;  Concerning  Mis- 
sionary Boxes,  free;  *  Children's  Work  in  the  Marathi  Mission  ;  Children's 
Work  in  Japan,  or  What  Ouf  Children  Can  do  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  ;  *The  Story  of  Chih,  the  Little  Chinese  Girl  ;  *How  to  Conduct  Meet- 
ings, price,  I  cent ;  *  Danger  in  Designated  Gifts,  i  cent ;  Christianity's  Bless- 
ing for  the  Women  of  Japan,  3  cents  ;  The  Women  of  Japan,  3  cents  ;  Japan's 
Transformation  Since  her  Hermit  Days,  3  cents ;  Old  and  New  Japan,  3 
cents;  Taro  and  Little  Blossom,  story  of  two  Japanese  children,  3  cents; 
The  Armenian  Girls'  High  School  in  Adabazar,  Turkey,  3  cents  ;  The  Girls* 
Boarding  School  at  Marsovan,  Turkey,  3  cents  ;  The  Power  of  Missionary 
Literature,  2  cents;  *The  Cradle  Roll :  What  it  is,  and  How  to  Form  One, 
2  cents  ;  Moving  Pictures,  Children  of  India,  10  cents  ;  Congregational  Medi- 
cal Work  in  China,  5  cents  ;  *A  Chinese  Caller,  2  cents;  The  Boarding 
School  at  Talas,  3  cents;  *  Village  Schools  in  China,  2  cents;  Portraits 
of  Our  Workers  in  Japan,  10  cents ;  A  Message  from  Japan,  free  ;  Medical 
Work  in  Japan,  5  cents.  Leaflets  with  the  starred  titles  have  been  revised 
and  reprinted. 

Hospital  Opened  Letters  which  came  from  India,  October  7th,  told  of 
AT  Ahmednagar.  the  formal  opening  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  September 
7th,  of  the  hospital  at  Ahmednagar  by  Lady  Lamington,  wliose  husband. 
Lord  Lamington,  is  Governor  of  Bombay.  Their  Excellencies,  Lord  and 
Lady  Lamington,  visited  Ahmednagar  on  September  6th  and  7th.  On  the 
7th  they  went  to  see  the  girls'  schools,  the  orphanages,  the  industrial 
plant,  where  rug  making  and  other  industries  are  taught,  and  in  the  afternoon 
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came  to  the  hospital.  After  appropriate  exercises  Lady  Lamington  declared 
the  hospital  opened  for  patients,  and  the  party  then  walked  through  all  the 
wards  and  the  other  rooms  in  the  building,  escorted  by  Dr.  Ruth  Hume  and 
Miss  Madoline  Campbell,  head  nurse.  A  large  party  of  European  and 
native  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 

Colegio  Chihuahuense, "  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico 

BY  MISS  MARY  F.  LONG 

BY  the  time  "  Colegio  Chihuahuense  "  slips  off  one's  pen  with  facility 
and  without  a  break  in  the  middle  he  might  naturally  be  considered 
competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  so  I  have  been  asked  to 
tell  the  story.    After  an  absence  of  six  years  I  feel  that  I  know 
hardly  more   than  the  name,  but  as  we  have  the  large,  pleasant  school- 
room before  us,  I  will  try  to  fill  it  in  for  you  with  life  and  thought  as  I 
found  it  some  six  months  ago. 

It  is  a  large  room,  but  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils  (the  number  en- 
rolled last  year)  fill  every  seat  and  the  little  ones  in  the  front  rows  find 
hardly  half  a  seat  available  for  each.  They  do  not  remain  in  this  room  long, 
however,  for  after  the  roll  call  they  pass  to  their  kindergarten  circle  across 
the  hall. 

Imagine  the  back  seats  filled  with  attractive  young  ladies  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  self-possessed  and  with  pleasing  manners,  and  with 
masses  of  dark  hair,  and  bright,  dark  eyes.  To  the  left  are  the  intermediate 
girls,  graduated  down  to  those  of  ten  and  twelve,  who  occupy  the  seats  at 
the  right.  These  include  the  greater  part  of  the  day  pupils,  among  whom 
we  notice  a  great  difTerence.  Most  of  them  are  neatly  dressed,  bright  and 
attractive,  but  some  show  a  pitiful  lack  of  care  and  training.  Rudiments  of 
all  kinds  of  character  are  apparent,  and  were  you  one  of  those  six  teachers 
seated  before  them  you  would  raise  your  heart  to  God  in  humble  prayer 
that  you  might  know  how  to  form  and  liberate  the  angel  in  each  one. 

At  nine  o'clock  each  morning  the  school  is  called  to  order,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  teachers,  with  the  unscandalized  national  heroes  looking  down  from 
the  wall,  a  little  Protestant  "  culto"  is  celebrated,  with  reading  of  Scripture, 
hymn  and  prayer.  That  little  girl  with  neatly  parted  and  braided  hair  and 
gentle  ways,  who  sings  every  verse  without  a  book,  is  not  of  our  faith. 
I  often  wish  I  could  catch  the  words  that  sli^  must  be  improvising,  for  she 
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has  caught  the  spirit  of  praise  and  perhaps  will  carry  some  message  home  in 
song,  as  did  one  other  little  pupil  now  gathered  into  the  Father's  arms.  This 
little  one  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  all  the  open  doorways  of  her 
neighborhood,  where  she  went  singing,  like  the  little  maid  in  Pippa  Passes, 
leaving  sunshine  and  hope  where  she  knew  it  not.  When  her  schoolm.ates 
and  teacher  gathered  around  the  little  form  silent  in  death,  permission  was 
not  withheld  to  sing  the  songs  that  she  had  loved,  and  prayer  was  offered  in 
that  sad  home. 

Older  girls  there  are,  too,  who  sit  reverently  through  the  morning  exer- 
cises and  learn  to  respect  the  worship  that  they  do  not  yet  understand.  A 
few  come  late  to  avoid  this,  but  they  seldom  persist  long  in  their  fear  or 
aversion. 

In  the  picture  you  notice  a  piano,  one  of  our  three  organs  and  a  beautiful 
large  globe.  Little  by  little  our  school  fixtures  have  been  obtained  through 
gifts  of  friends  and  the  careful  hoarding  of  fragments,  while  each  addition  is 
the  object  of  special  pride  and  rejoicing.  Our  latest  acquisition  has  been  a 
large  cabinet  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  physical  laboratory.  In  another 
class-room  are  two  bookcases  nearly 
full  of  books  given  through  ten  years 
to  the  "  Memorial  Library,"  and  in 
the  office  is  a  third  bookcase,  where 
the  now  complete  Encyclopedia  has 
been  joyfully  placed,  volume  by  vol- 
ume, as  the  gifts  come  in.  Every 
Saturday  evening  the  boarding  pupils 
gather  in  the  library  and  Sunday  also 
they  spend  many  a  quiet  hour  there. 
Each  girl  who  graduates  has  read 
through  a  number  of  solid  books  and 
has  probably  cultivated  a  helpful 
taste  for  literature. 

You  notice  the  numerous  black- 
boards in  the  picture.  The  girls  take 
great  pride  in  decorating  them  with 
pretty  friezes.  Below  are  always 
interesting  vestiges  of  the  varied  class 
work  going  on;  Bible  and  history 
notes   you  would  find  in  English, 

the  words  of  a  new  chorus,  bits  of  one  of  our  pupils 
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geometry,  algebra,  or  a  curious  animal.  *'La  Abeca,"  so  clearly  defined  in 
the  photo,  is  a  recuerdo  of  the  last  delightful  evening  devoted  to  the  reading 
'  of  the  school  paper  of  that  name. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  April.  The  doors  and  windows  wide  open 
made  the  room  breezy  and  pleasant  in  spite  of  the  numerous  lights.  The 
girls,  mostly  in  white,  occupied  the  right  hand  half  of  the  desks,  while 
friends  and  parents  more  than  filled  the  remaining  seats.  On  the  platform 
beside  a  table  with  bell  and  flowers  presided  two  of  the  "first  class  girls," 
with  all  of  the  dignity  of  Miss  Hammond  herself.  The  different  departments 
of  the  paper  were  read  by  their  respective  editors,  and  a  varied  program  of 
music  relieved  the  strain  of  attention  between  the  numbers.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  encircled  the  globe,  and  covered  several  months  of  time.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  absorbed  attention  of  many  of  the  parents  who 
seldom  read  a  newspaper.  The  younger  children  too  showed  a  keen  inter- 
est, unflagging  to  the  end  of  the  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  hardly  one  of  the 
friends  present  would  not  have  confessed  to  having  heard  some  news." 

On  Tuesday  afternoons  the  schoolroom  is  the  scene  of  an  earnest  prayer 
meeting,  a  beginners'  meeting"  it  might  be  called.  The  majority  of  the 
boarding  girls  attend  the  woman's  meeting  at  that  hour,  but  one  or  two 
remain  to  help  in  this  gathering  with  a  number  who  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  templo  Protestante.  Under  Miss  Hammond's  careful  and  loving 
direction  many  here  learned  to  utter  the  first  simple  prayer  and  gather  cour- 
age to  speak  for  the  Saviour. 

The  monthly  Friday  afternoons  are  occasions  of  special  interest  in  the 
schoolroom  to  parents  and  pupils.  Various  classes  from  different  grades 
give  a  general  review  of  their  work,  interspersed  with  music  and  recitations. 

From  time  to  time  visitors  make  memorable  our  opening  exercises,  bring- 
ing greetings  from  distant  schools  or  fields ;  sometimes  from  the  unknown 
friends  in  the  North  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence  as  a  school.  If  one 
cannot  speak  Spanish,  a  very  good  proportion  of  the  pupils  understand  the 
English  even  before  interpreted,  and  we  have  felt  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  words  of  many  of  our  fellow  country  men  and  women  who  have  stopped 
to  show  their  interest  in  this  way.  During  the  past  year  we  have  received 
seven  different  pastors  from  various  cities,  and  among  the  names  in  our  visi- 
tors' book  are  to  be  found  those  of  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Union,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lamson,  editor  of  Life  and 
Light,  two  daughters  of  the  Boer  general,  Snynam,  etc. 

The  morning  sun  shines  into  this  room  over  the  pots  of  geraniums  and 
other  plants  that  stand  on  the  broad  window  sills.  Noon  comes  and  the 
golden  gleam  has  not  departed.    The  bell  rings,  all  rise,  face,  and  "  one," 
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two,"  "  three  "  up  to  nine,  the  rows  file  out  and  the  children  go  trooping 
to  nearly  a  hundred  different  homes.  The  schoolroom  is  left  as  you  see  it, 
quiet,  forsaken,  but  only  because  its  light  and  life  have  been  carried  out  into 
the  world. 

Each  one  of  those  desks  represents  a  life  which,  day  by  day,  we  (all  of  us 
who  are  associated  in  this  work)  are  privileged  to  love  and  instruct,  and 
which,  God  working  with  us,  may  even  now  be  lifting  up  a  whole  house- 
hold circle  and  sometimes  more. 

Not  many  years  ago  at  one  of  those  desks  sat  one  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
our  present  pastor,  and  it  was  here  that  she  consecrated  her  young  life  to  the 
Master.  By  her  side  sat  Lydia,  who  to-day  is  found  in  the  midst  of  a  school 
of  her  ovvn  gathering  in  her  native  village.  Her  efficient  work  as  governess 
and  also  as  teacher  and  matron  in  the  Colegio  has  opened  to  her  a  wide 
opportunity.    She  is  being  sought  for  in   several  quarters,  and  led,  we 

feel  sure,  by  the  Lord.   

Maria  Nambo,  that  an- 
imated, kindly  teacher, 
beloved  of  the  little 
ones,  was  here  conning 
her  lessons  five  years 
ago.  Concepcion  Mo- 
rales, now  on  her  way 
to  Batopilas,  where  the 
government  school  has 
off^ered  her  ninety  dol- 
lars a  month,  has  a 
vacant  place  among  us. 

Margarita  Escapite  and  Amada  Avila  have  each  sixty  or  more  children  under 
their  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Soledad  Soltero  has  gone 
from  us  to  the  beautiful  home  of  our  governor's  daughter,  where  she  has  won 
for  her  teachers  a  recognition  before  denied  to  Protestants.  Maria  Holguin, 
Josefa  Madrid  and  others,  who  completed  only  the  preparatory  course,  often 
revisit  their  Alma  Mater  with  little  toddlers  who  will  some  day  follow  in 
their  steps  through  mamma's  school. 

We  have  also  one  desk  where  might  be  inscribed  the  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,"  which  Jesusita  Montoyo  after  two  years  of  successful 
teaching,  received  in  the  home  above. 

Teachers  have  come,  teachers  and  pupils  have  gone,  but  we  trust  that  the 
dear  Colegio  will  go  on,  not  forever  here,  but  when  its  earthly  work  is  done 
we  hope  to  find  it  a  joyous,  multitudinous,  victorious  band  in  heaven. 


PUPILS  OF  "  COLEGIO  CHIHUAHUENSE 
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The  Knightly  Way 


BY  H.  L. 


,OR  centuries  the  world  has  reckoned  England  and  France  its  greatest 


military  .powers  ;  in  the  last  generation  Germany  has  not  only  come 


-■-  up  abreast  of  these  two  but  has  outstripped  them  in  magnitude  and 
efficiency  of  armament.  Now,  since  last  February,  the  world  stands 
amazed  to  see  Japan,  little,  remote,  and  backward  we  have  thought  her, 
proving  herself  not  only  the  equal  but  the  superior  in  some  ways  of  this 
trio  of  warrior  nations.  Loyalty  to  the  homeland  so  absolute,  courage  so 
unfaltering,  sacrifice  so  complete,  enthusiasm  so  passionate  and  universal^ 
history  has  never  shown.  With  all  these  moral  qualities  the  Japanese  army 
has  joined  the  most  perfect  equipment  in  all  modern  enginery  of  war,  the 
most  brilliant  leadership  by  sea  and  land,  the  shrewdest  strategy  and  impen- 
etrable secrecy  as  to  plans  and  movements,  and  endurance  that  seems  almost 
superhuman. 

Parents  send  their  sons  and  wives  their  husbands  to  the  war  with  outer 
joy  ;  whatever  may  be  the  heartache  it  is  kept  out  of  sight.  Even  when, 
the  breadwinner  being  gone,  the  home  is  left  to  absolute  destitution,  no 
word  of  regret  or  complaint  is  heard.  All  count  it  an  honor  and  a  joy  to 
suffer  or  to  die  for  the  emperor  and  their  fatherland. 

We  cannot  help  asking  whence  comes  this  astonishing  outburst  of  patri- 
otism, and  how  is  it  that  Japan  is  so  well  prepared  for  war?  True,  since 
the  war  with  China  in  1894  she  has  been  arming  for  this  fight,  but  this  does 
not  explain  ;  a  nation  does  not  grow  to  be  a  great  military  power  in  ten 
years.  We  must  go  farther  back,  even  a  thousand  years,  to  find  whence 
came  this  army,  in  some  ways  the  finest  the  world  has  known. 

Whoever  has  read  much  of  Japan  has  surely  met  often  the  word  samuari^ 
apparently  an  equivalent  for  soldier.  It  really  holds  a  deeper  meaning  than 
that  of  simply  a  man  who  is  enrolled  in  an  army,  and  it  is  in  the  qualities, 
the  spirit,  the  training  of  the  samurai  through  seven  or  eight  centuries  that 
we  find  the  roots  that  are  now  bringing  forth  fruit  so  honorable. 

From  its  earliest  authentic  history  till  1868  Japan  was  a  feudal  nation, 
and  these  samurai  were  at  first  the  guards  or  attendants  of  the  daimio^  or 
lords.  Doubtless  they  were  at  first  simply  men  of  great  physical  strength, 
those  who  were  good  fighters,  but  as  generations  passed  other  qualities  were 
developed,  and  the  typical  samurai  was  a  man  of  many  virtues,  a  ''vary 
parfit  gentil  knighte."  His  training  was  arduous,  and  his  life  was  often  full 
of  sacrifice. 
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In  the  little  book,  Bushido^  Dr.  Nitobe,  himself  a  most  loyal  Japanese, 
and  a  man  of  wide  and  generous  education,  gives  a  sympathetic  account  of 
the  Military  Knight-way,  and  we  condense  some  of  his  statements  here.  The 
first  knightly  virtue  and  most  cogent  is  absolute  rectitude,  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  a  certain  course  of  conduct  in  accordance  with  reason,  with- 
out wavering — to  die  when  it  is  right  to  die,  to  strike  when  to  strike  is  right." 
Anything  like  evasion,  like  treachery,  like  hypocrisy  is  most  loathsome  to 
the  true  knight.  Courage  stands  next  in  his  list  of  virtues,  and  this  courage 
is  moral  bravery  rather  than  physical.  "  Courage  is  doing  right,'*  he  says. 
Then  comes  benevolence  or  mercy,  in  a  twofold  sense  a  princely  virtue  ; 
princely  among  the  manifold  attributes  of  a  noble  spirit ;  princely  as  partic- 
ularly befitting  a  princely  profession. 

The  next  quality  is  hardly  one  we  should  look  for  as  a  soldierly  character- 
istic, being  none  other  than  politeness.  Every  tourist  has  told  us  of  the  ex- 
quisite courtesy  that  does  much  to  make  travel  in  Japan  so  great  a  pleasure, 
and  our  author  tells  us  that  it  is  taught  as  an  essential  virtue.  Modesty 
and  careful  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  not  stiff  and  formal  rules,  are 
the  secret  of  this  politeness,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  working  out  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  Their  etiquette  is  greatly  elabo- 
rated, so  that  one  brings  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  his  body  into  perfect 
order,  and  into  such  harmony  with  itself  and  its  environment  as  to  express 
the  mastery  of  spirit  over  flesh.  The  constant  practice  of  graceful  deport- 
ment must  bring  with  it  a  reserve  and  storage  of  force,  and  fine  manners 
mean  power  in  repose." 

We  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  join  politeness  with  entire  veracity,  but  to 
the  samurai  both  were  essential.  Without  honesty  could  be  no  honor,  and 
a  knight  without  honor  is  unthinkable.  These  men,  born  and  bred  to  esteem 
their  profession  as  a  sufficient  privilege  even  in  poverty,  were  filled  with  a 
sense  of  their  personal  dignity  and  worth.  To  be  disgraced,  shamed,  was 
inibearable  even  to  a  child.  They  cared  little  for  property,  deeming  poverty 
no  disgrace.  One  must  know  how  to  count,  for  that  was  necessary  in  tac- 
tics, but  it  was  a  sign  of  good  breeding  not  to  know  the  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent coins. 

This  politeness  cannot  be  attained  without  entire  self-control,  and  these 
soldiers  prided  themselves  on  hiding  all  their  emotions.  Travelers  tell  us 
that  in  Japan  the  babies  hardly  ever  cry  aloud,  so  early  does  this  self-control 
begin.  We  read  that  now  when  the  soldiers  go  to  the  war  no  tears  are  shed, 
where  they  can  be  seen  at  least,  and  no  words  of  lament  are  spoken.  If  tlie 
tidings  come  that  a  son  or  husband  has  fallen  at  the  front  the  family  invite 
friends  and  neighbors  to  rejoice  witli  them  at  the  honor  that  has  come  to  the 
house. 
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These  virtues,  rectitude,  courage,  benevolence,  veracity,  honor,  self-con- 
trol, were  the  feudal  virtues,  bound  into  one  symmetrical  arch  by  the  key- 
stone of  loyalty.  All  that  the  samurai  had  or  was — property,  family,  life 
itself — was  absolutely  at  the  service  of  his  lord.  Even  his  knightly  honor 
must  be  surrendered  if  thereby  a  service  could  be  done  to  his  chief.  The 
loyalty  to  the  death  that  so  thrills  us  to-day  must  be  tlie  flowering  of  this 
virtue  trained  through  generations  of  soldier  ancestors. 


SAMURAI  IN  ARMOR 


If  we  ask  whence  came  this  ideal,  these  virtues,  the  answer  is  threefold. 
Buddhism  gives  a  quiet  submission  to  the  inevitable,  indifference  to  hard- 
ship, and  carelessness  of  life  and  death.  Shintoism,  older  than  Buddhism 
in  the  country,  teaches  reverence  for  ancestors  and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
as  the  embodiment  of  deity,  and  that  nature  worship  which  makes  all  beau- 
tiful places  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  while  the  ethical  precepts  of  Confucius 
are  both  lofty  and  imperative. 

The  children  of  samurai  were  early  trained  to  bear  hardship.  If  one  cried 
for  a  trifle,  the  mother,  instead  of  coddling  him,  said,  "  What  a  coward  to 
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cry!  What  will  you  do  when  your  arm  is  cut  off  in  battle?"  Tiny  boys 
were  sent  among  utter  strangers  to  deliver  a  message,  and  often  they  walked  to 
their  teachers  with  bare  feet  in  winter  cold.  Frequently  their  food  was  scanty 
or  entirely  withheld,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  they  spent  the  whole  night 
in  reading  aloud.  They  were  sent  alone  to  all  sorts  of  uncanny  and  fear- 
some places  that  so  mind  as  well  as  body  might  be  toughened  to  endure. 

They  were  made  supple  and  strong  by  continual  gymnastics,  the  jiujutsu 
or  wrestling  being  an  art  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  horsemanship  was 
excellent,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  handwriting,  a  training  which 
made  both  eye  and  hand  sure  and  steady.  When  the  lad  was  five  years  old 
he  put  on  the  dress  of  the  class,  and  henceforth  was  never  seen  outside  his 
home  without  a  sword.  Till  he  was  fifteen  it  was  only  a  wooden  one  to  be 
sure,  but  then  he  was  equipped  with  two, — a  long  sword  and  a  short  one, — 
from  which  he  never  parted. 

About  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  belonged  to  this  soldier  class, 
and  Dr.  Nitobe  says  that  what  wins  the  battles  to-day  is  "  the  ghosts  of  our 
fathers  guiding  our  hands  and  beating  in  our  hearts."  We  must  be  sure 
that  such  ideals,  though  often  very  imperfectly  realized,  did  much  for  the 
character  of  the  nation. 

In  1875  the  wearing  of  the  two  swords  was  forbidden,  and  now,  in  the 
new  Japan,  this  mighty  order  as  an  outward  class  is  melting  out  of  sight. 
But  we  see  that  its  power  still  abides,  and  for  generations  yet  the  precepts 
of  the  Knightly  Way  will  be  a  powerful  influence. 

What  Shall  We  Do  for  North  China  ? 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  : — 

As  you  are  aware,  you  have  only  two  missionaries  of  your  great  Board  in 
our  large  North  China  field,  since  Miss  Abbie  Chapin  is  now  in  America. 
Your  senior  missionary,  Miss  Andrews,  for  over  thirty-six  years  your  rarely 
faithful,  efficient  worker,  has  been  staggering  all  winter  under  heavier 
burdens  than  anyone  ought  to  be  expected,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion,  having  drawn  upon  every  ounce  of  reserved  strength. 

Of  all  I  heard  at  the  American  Board  meeting  in  Oberlin,  in  1903,  one 
sentence  has  stayed  by  me.  I  never  can  forget  the  thrill  of  fear  it  gave  me. 
Dr.  Gates,  then  of  Euphrates  College,  referring  to  the  hope  of  recruits  for 
Turkey,  said  :  You  are  seven  years  too  late — seven  years  too  late  !  Our 
men  and  women  staggering  up  after  the  Armenian  massacres  with  scattered 
work,  an  immense  relief  work  on  their  hands,  needed  help  then.    They  are 
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dead  and  dying  now  from  bqrdens  they  found  too  heavy  to  carry.  Work 
easily  managed  with  help  then  must  be  all  done  over  now,  and  a  policy  of 
action  formed  by  much  experience  must  all  be  rediscovered  by  the  new 
recruits,"  and  so  on. 

We  have  had  eight  single  women  in  our  North  China  Mission  this  past 
year, — five  engaged  in  two  boarding  schools,  one  giving  part  time  to  the 
language,  and  one  part  time  to  college  and  seminary  work,  which  really 
means  only  two  workers'  time  to  the  great  work  of  seven  mission  stations, 
work  reaching  scores  of  cities  and  hundreds  of  villages.  Several  ladies 
supported  by  the  American  Board  have  given  all  their  time,  a  few  hiring 
a  teacher  for  their  children,  that  the  great  harvest  everywhere  white  for 
reaping  might  not  be  lost,  a  harvest  bought  not  by  sweat  alone,  but  by 
precious  human  blood. 

The  work  is,  however,  far  too  great  for  us,  and  we  must  either  have  ten 
new  workers  or  lose  through  overwork  several  of  our  present  force,  or  else 
pass  the  fields  over  to  other  mission  boards.  We  rejoice  that  this  autumn 
the  American  Board  is  sending  out  a  few  workers  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  fell  out  four  years  ago.  We  also  hear  that  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  sends  us 
one  worker,  but  we  are  hoping  and  praying  for  more,  yes,  for  many  more. 
In  talking  over  the  work  at  our  annual  meeting — three  stations  have  no 
single  lady — we  felt  that  the  very  least  we  could  ask  for  to  meet  our  most 
urgent  need  was  ten.  Very  solemnly  we  entered  into  a  covenant  to  ask 
God  each  day  to  move  upon  the  hearts  of  the  women  for  whom  he  has  this 
crowning  for  service,  and  to  lead  them  to  feel  that  the  Master  has  need  of 
them.  ... 

We  cannot  forget  that  in  your  constituency  are  nearly  all  the  great 
women's  colleges  of  America,  and  that  the  young  women  of  your  churches 
are  probably  the  better  trained  for  service,  as  they  have  had  rarer  oppor- 
tunities than  women  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

The  hour  for  China's  great  advancement  has  struck.  God's  kingdom  is 
coming  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  such  a  nation,  such  a  race.  How 
many  young  women  I  met  in  America  who  lacked  one  thing, — a  purpose, 
an  enthusiasm.  Such  a  rare  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  becoming  en- 
thusiastic for  something  so  well  worth  while.  It  seems  as  if  there  must  be 
women  able  to  support  themselves  who  would  come  ;  while  others  have 
but  themselves  to  offer,  thus  giving  their  friends  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  privilege  of  lifting  China's  womanhood. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  must  feel  that  they  have  a  share  in  this 
great  harvest,  a  share  no  man  can  take  from  them,  because  it  was  planted  by 
Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould.    Much  seed  they  have  also  scattered  by 
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never  wearying,  ever  wisely  enthusiastic,  and  always  loving  Miss  Andrews ; 
by  Miss  Abbie  Chapin,  who  wins  every  life  she  touches;  and  now  by 
strong,  winsome,  capable  Miss  Reed.  How  glad  I  am  that  the  latter  is  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Woman's  Union  College,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  London  Mission  are  uniting  with  us  in  Peking.  In  that  center  even 
fossilized  mandarindom  is  being  stirred,  and  through  Mrs.  Conger  the  mis- 
sionary ladies  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  and  most  influential 
women  of  the  land. 


Nomazolo's  Prayer 

BY  MISS  LAURA  M.  MELLEN 

NOMAZOLO  was  the  firstborn  of  heathen  Zulu  parents,  in  Natal, 
South  Africa.    She  was  named  Nomazolo,  or  Dewdrops,  because 
her  father  courted  and  won  her  mother's  heart  one  early  morning 
when  the  dewdrops  were  on  the  grass.    When  Nomazolo  was  not 
more  than  five  years  old  her  father  died,  then  she  and  her  mother  and  little 
sister  were  taken  to  live  with  an  uncle  who  was  very  cruel  to  them. 

One  day  a  native  preacher  came  to  their  home  and  told  them  about  Jesus 
who  could  save  them  from  their  sins,  and  help  them  to  bear  their  burdens 
and  sorrows.  He  came  again  and  told  them  more  about  this  Saviour,  and 
about  the  white  missionaries  who  had  taught  him.  Nomazolo  heard  that 
there  were  two  missionary  ladies  who  let  girls  who  were  persecuted  at  home 
come  and  live  with  them  and  go  to  school.  She  determined  to  go  to  them 
if  possible,  so  watched  her  opportunity  to  run  away  from  home.  It  came 
when  her  uncle  went  off*  to  a  beer-drink  and  did  not  return  that  night. 
She  slipped  out  before  daybreak  and  went  as  fast  as  she  could,  running,  then 
walking,  out  of  breath,  till  she  reached  the  mission  home  five  miles  away. 
The  following  day  her  uncle  came,  and  scolding  very  angrily  tried  to  make 
her  return  home,  but  she  would  not  go.  The  missionaries  were  glad  to 
keep  her  and  teach  her. 

She  was  eager  to  learn,  and  in  a  few  months  could  read  simple  sentences 
in  her  own  language,  and  could  repeat  a  number  of  Bible  verses.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  became  a  hopeful  Christian.  At  Sunday  evening 
prayers  the  girls  in  the  mission  household  were  asked  to  repeat  verses,  give 
testimonies,  and  to  pray.  This  was  Nomazolo's  first  prayer  before  others, 
oftered  so  timidly,  but  earnestly  : — 

"  Good  Lord,  we  bow  our  knees  before  thee  to-night,  and  ask  thee,  good 
Lord,  to  teach  us.    Good  Lord,  I  thank  thee  because  thou  art  willing  a  child 
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should  come  to  thee.  Good  Lord,  I  ask  thee  to  teach  me  how  to  pray,  for 
I  have  not  much  I  can  say  to  thee.  We  thank  thee  for  tliy  word  we  have 
heard  to-da}^,  and  ask  thee,  good  Lord,  to  help  us  to  remember  it,  and  to  be 
true  Christians,  and  to  pray  to  thee  with  reverence,  and  not  to  be  afraid. 
Dear,  good  Lord,  I  do  thank  thee  for  all  thy  goodness  to  me,  and  good  Lord, 
I  beseech  thee  to  bless  the  people  at  home,  and  teach  them  to  love  thee,  good 
Lord,  and  to  believe  in  thee,  and  not  to  think  we  are  crazy  because  we 
believe  in  thee,  but  oh,  good  Lord,  let  thy  word  sown  in  their  hearts  spring 
up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Good  Lord,  I  thank  thee  and  ask  thee,  good 
Lord,  to  have  us  in  thy  keeping  to-night  and  wake  us  in  the  morning,  if  it 
be  thy  will,  and  help  us  in  school  to  get  our  lessons,  and  to  listen  to  our 
teachers  when  they  tell  us  thy  word,  and  never  to  be  provoked,  remember- 
ing that  thy  Son  was  not  offended,  but  bore  all  our  sins  that  we  might  be 
saved.  Good  Lord,  I  have  not  many  words  to  say  to  thee,  for  I  am  only 
a  child,  but  I  pray  to  thee  through  that  One  who  died  for  our  sins  whose 
name  is  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


A  Missionary's  View  of  **  Specials" 

One  of  our  veterans,  a  woman  of  wide  observation  and  keen  spiritual  vision,  says  in 
a  recent  letter  : — 

In  regard  to  individualism,  or  specialties,  so  prominent  a  factor  in  modern 
giving,  most  missionaries  whom  I  have  met  seem  to  think  it  the  only  method 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for  the  work,  and  so  they  do  not  look  at  the  ques- 
tion wholly  on  its  merits.  I  do  not  myself  quite  agree  with  that  view.  I 
certainly  feel  very  strongly  that  it  ought  not  so  to  be.  The  greatest  objection 
to  the  method  is  that  it  narrows  the  outook  and  the  sympathies.  A  broad, 
far-away  outlook  is  as  good  for  the  spiritual  eye,  watching  the  progress  of 
God's  kingdom,  as  it  is  said  to  be  for  the  natural  eye.  Concentration  of  effort 
and  prayer  is  good  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  good  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  fields 
other  than  our  own.  If  we  cannot  put  in  there  a  sickle  with  our  own  hands 
we  may  give  the  money  required  for  another  worker,  and  give  it  freely  with- 
out insisting  that  we  have  his  or  her  picture  every  time,  or  a  picture  of  the 
surroundings  peculiar  to  each  case. 


Every  morning  God  puts  into  our  hands  anew  the  mystery  of  our  exist- 
ence. The  chance  to  do  brave  and  kind  deeds,  to  love  him, — these,  the 
great  chance  of  the  soul,  tlie  "  long  life  even  for  ever  and  ever,"  he  gives 
us  each  day  when  we  ask  for  life. 
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CHINA 

From  North  China  Miss  Andrews  tells  us  of  the  work  of  one  woman  :  — 

We  have  but  one  woman,  Chao  Nainai,  engaged  in  constant  work,  but  we 
hope  to  employ  another  woman  this  comnig  autumn.  I  do  not  know  yet 
whom  we  shall  choose,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  in  all  re- 
spects suitable.  Our  young  educated  women,  those  who  have  had  the  train- 
ing of  the  Bridgman  School,  and  whom  we  can  use  for  teachers  in  little 
schools, — provided  these  schools  are  held  in  their  own  homes, — are  still  too 
young  for  Bible  woman's  house-to-house  work.  Of  the  older  women  whom 
we  have  taught  ourselves  and  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  Bible  truth 
for  such  work,  nearly  all  are  held  from  it,  either  by  physical  conditions  or 
family  afiairs,  or  in  one  or  two  instances  a  lack  of  a  deep  spiritual  life. 

However,  the  work  is  far  more  than  Chao  Nainai  can  do  and  we  must 
find  someone  to  help  her.  Her  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  wholly  in 
and  around  Tung-cho.  Many  new  homes  are  open  to  her — heathen  homes — 
and  a  good  many  women  have  become  much  interested  in  listening  to  the 
truth  or  in  learningf  to  read.  Their  one  reofret  is  that  Chao  Nainai  cannot 
visit  them  more  frequently.  Her  work  has  been  more  than  usually  fruitful 
the  past  year,  and  not  long  ago  twelve  women  were  received  to  the  church 
on  probation,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  received  most  of  their  teaching  from 
her.  Of  some  of  these  women  we  hear  such  good  reports  that  our  hearts  are 
glad.  One  is  not  only  intent  upon  learning  herself  to  read  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  she  talks  about  the  truth  wherever  she  goes,  and  does  not  want 
to  talk  about  anything  else.  Three  of  the  probationers  live  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  when  Chao  Nainai  makes  her  weekly  visit  there  she  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  get  home  before  dark,  so  eager  are  they  for  her  teaching. 

Another  woman  is  bearing  her  witness  to  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  a 
different  way.*  She  is  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  is  very  generous 
toward  her  poorer  neighbors.  But  she  has  a  temper  which  has  made  every 
one  afraid  of  her,  so  that  no  one  dared  to  do  anything  to  stir  her  up.  Now 
there  is  such  a  change  that  everyone  notices  it,  and  some  who  formerly 
feared  her  take  advantage  of  her  to  persecute  her  in  various  ways.  She 
takes  it  all  so  patiently  that  her  neighbors  marvel  at  her,  and  say  that  if  the 
truth  which  she  believes  can  make  such  a  cliange  it  must  be  good. 
In  a  letter  from  Foochow  Miss  Elsie  M.  Garretson  sajs  : — 

I  also  realize  how  necessary  our  letters  are  to  you,  and  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  not  writing  of  the  work  as  often  as  I  should.    The  letters  are  part  of  our 
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work,  but  with  me  being  alone  in  the  school  with  no  co-laborer  it  is  equally 
true  that  I  cannot  take  time  for  the  letters  without  very  serious  neglect  of  the 
school,  and  I  am  greatly  exercised  to  know  just  where  duty  lies.  I  hope 
that  my  request  for  a  new  lady  associate  will  meet  with  an  immediate 
response.  This  intermediate  school  needs  two  ladies  no  less  because  of  the 
college,  for  the  great  majority  of  our  girls  can  never  afford  to  take  the  long 
time  required  for  the  college  course.  So  we  must  make  our  intermediate 
school  of  such  a  grade  that  girls  graduating  from  it  can  be  useful  workers. 
I  hope  to  send  out  a  nice  class  of  seven  girls  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

In  giving  the  names  of  Chinese  the  surname  is  always  written  first.  Ding- 
Ching-ung-so  is  translated  Mrs.  Ding.  The  two  words  Ching-ung  are  the 
given  name  of  her  husband,  and  the  last  word,  so,  is  simply  an  appellation, 
added  to  show  that  it  is  the  wife  which  is  meant,  or  giving  a  free  translation 
it  means  Mrs.  Translated  as  the  words  stand  it  would  be  about  the  same  as 
if  we  should  say  Smith,  John,  his  wife,  instead  of  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

MEXICO 

No  people  are  more  fervidly  patriotic  than  the  Mexicans,  and  Miss  Long  tells  us 
pleasantly  of  the  way  they  celebrate  in  Chihuahua  : — 

We  have  just  been  observing  our  two  great  national  days.  September 
fifteenth  is  the  birthday  of  President  Diaz,  and  the  sixteenth  is  Independence 
Day.  The  city  has  been  very  gay  with  flags  and  lights.  The  towers  of  the 
cathedral  were  lighted  with  little  casuelas  of  burning  lard,  outlining  them 
against  the  sky,  and  with  a  beautiful  golden  flicker  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  clear  cut  electric  bulbs.  We  had  our  own  patriotic  reunion,  and  the 
young  people  with  their  characteristic  ardor  rehearsed  the  deeds  of  Hidalgo, 
Morelos,  and  other  patriots.  This  fervor  unabated  from  year  to  year  aston- 
ishes foreigners,  who  perhaps  have  become  accustomed  to  liberty  and  peace. 
This  year  the  publication  of  a  book  against  Benito  Juarez,  crediting  another 
with  his  services,  has  called  forth  great  indignation  and  demonstrations  in 
honor  of  the  insulted  hero.  There  is  talk  of  appointing  a  special  day  in  his 
memory,  and  of  exiling  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  volume.  It  is  also  caus- 
ing demonstrations  against  the  clerg}^,  the  supposed  instigators  of  the  attack. 
Perhaps  the  eflect  may  be  helpful  to  our  work. 

AUSTRIA 

Mrs.  Porter  of  Prague  writes  : — 

All  this  pleasure  to  my  little  daughter  because  it  was  a  rainy  day — and 
how  we  needed  the  rain  !  For  weeks  and  weeks  no  rain  and  we  heard  of 
forest  fires  in  the  woods  between  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria.  The  Elbe  is 
closed  to  all  but  the  smallest  steamers,  as  the  water  is  so  low.    When  I  saw 
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a  frail  woman  carrying  two  heavy  buckets  of  water,  suspended  from  a  pole 
over  her  shoulders,  to  a  potato  field  out  of  sight  through  the  woods,  I  felt  like 
crying.  To  think  of  that  woman  coming  all  that  long  distance  again  and 
again  to  water  potatoes  !  They  rent  the  fields  and  must  pay  for  them,  crops 
or  no  crops. 

In  a  lull  in  the  showers  this  afternoon  a  funeral  procession  passed  the 
house.  I  wish  you  couid  have  seen  it  with  me.  First  came  a  boy  with  the 
tall  black  crucifix  ;  then  the  village  band  playing  over  and  over  the  same 
weird  strains,  the  black  and  white  robed  priest  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
the  poor  silver  and  tinsel  coffin  with  yellow  and  blue  paper  flowers  on  top 
borne  on  a  wooden  bier,  the  friends  and  villagers  following,  and  all  the  time 
the  tolling  of  the  village  bell.  They  put  down  the  bier  at  the  foot  of  a  shrine 
by  the  roadside  and  had  a  little  service  there,  and  then  on  to  the  little  grave- 
yard on  the  hillside,  with  its  wooden  and  iron  crosses  and  gay  colored  balls 
stuck  on  poles  among  the  graves. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  worked  in  the  fields  and  carried  heavy  burdens 
on  her  back,  and  borne  and  reared  her  children  in  the  midst  of  it  all — and 
she  has  heard  a  few  non-understandable  words  from  the  priest  at  weddings 
and  funerals  and  on  some  high  holidays  when  she  went  to  the  church.  But 
she  had  the  last  unction  all  right ;  we  saw  the  priest  going  to  her  house,  and 
to-morrow  mass  will  be  said  for  her.  I  dare  not  think  much  about  some 
things. 

AFRICA 

Miss  Martha  E.  Price,  of  Inanda  Seminary,  writes  from  Amanzimtote,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  June  23,  1904  : — 

School  closed  last  Friday  for  the  usual  winter  vacation.  The  health 
record  for  the  term  has  been  very  good,  no  serious  illness  —  something  we 
haven't  been  able  to  say  before  for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  very  thankful. 

There  is  always  some  sadness  at  the  close  of  the  term,  for  we  know  that 
some  will  never  return,  even  of  those  who  now  expect  to  return.  This  is 
especially  true  among  my  primaries.  One  new  girl  in  whom  I've  felt 
specially  interested  doesn't  seem  to  wish  to  return,  which  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. She  arrived  about  six  weeks  ago  in  heathen  dress,  but  the  usual  bead 
and  grass  ornaments  on  the  arms  and  neck  were  missing.  I  noticed,  too, 
that  she  was  so  hoarse  that  she  could  hardly  speak  aloud.  On  talking  with 
her  I  learned  that  she  hadn't  thought  or  cared  about believing "  —  had 
occasionally  been  to  a  Sunday  service  not  far  from  her  home.  That  week 
some  meetings  were  being  held  every  day  by  some  person  a  stranger  to  her, 
and  she  went  to  this  meeting  on  Tuesday.  When  all  knelt  down  to  pray, 
she  knelt  too  and  prayed  with  them.    In  such  meetings  they  often  pray  all 
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together,  some  very  loud  ;  this  of  course  makes  a  great  noise  and  to  an 
onlooker  a  great  confusion,  yet  an  individual  if  sincere  and  earnest  may 
pray  as  really  and  as  secure  from  being  heard  by  others  as  if  alone  in  his 
closet  —  the  noise  doesn't  trouble  them.  She  had  evidently  prayed  so  long 
and  so  loud  as  to  make  herself  hoarse.  It  may  have  been,  a  good  deal  of  it, 
imitation  of  others,  or  the  result  of  excitement.  Still,  I  believe  there  is  in 
many  cases,  and  was  in  hers,  a  real  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  could  not 
get  a  very  clear  idea  of  her  experience  at  that  time,  but  when  they  rose  from 
their  knees  she  took  off  all  her  bead  and  grass  ornaments,  although  the  preacher 
had  not  asked  it.  The  next  day  she  was  starting  to  go  again  to  the  meeting 
when  her  father  stopped  her  and  gave  her  a  whipping,  with  an  order  not  to  go 
again.  The  next  day  she  ran  away  and  came  to  us,  having  heard  of  the 
place  from  some  who  had  been  here.  I  expected  her  father  the  next  day, 
but  he  didn't  appear  for  a  week  or  more.  He  is  a  hard  old  heathen.  I 
would  like  to  describe  our  interview  but  mustn't  take  time.  I  succeeded, 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  in  getting  him  to  go  quietly  away  without  her, 
promising  that  she  should  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  term.  She  has  been 
doing  nicely,  is  an  exceptionally  gentle,  quiet  girl,  learns  slowly  but  tries 
hard.  In  talking  with  her  lately  in  m}'  room,  she  seems  to  think  she  isn't  a 
Christian  because,  as  she  said,  she  hasn't  seen  her  sins.  Yet  she  has  stopped 
taking  snuff  because  she  sees  it  is  wrong.  I  tried  to  show  her  that  if  she 
really  gives  herself  to  the  Lord  to  obey  him  and  to  leave  whatever  he  shows 
her  is  wrong,  she  may  trust  that  he  receives  her  and  may  say  that  she 
''believes."  She  seemed  to  see  it.  She  has  been  contented  and  happy,  yet 
thinks  she  will  not  return  —  says  she  can  go  to  a  school  there.  If  she  is  not 
allowed,  she  may  come  back  here.  One  poor  girl  from  that  district  was 
taken  away  by  her  heathen  father,  but  I  hear  that  she  still  wears  her  clothes 
and  attends  the  Sunday  service. 

We  have  had  no  special  evangelistic  services  this  term  and  no  marked 
cases  of  conversion  ;  these  kraal  girls  often  come  gradiially  into  the  light. 
Only  a  few  seem  thoughtless  and  careless  about  religious  things,  and  even 
these  will  say  when  talked  with  that  they  try.  In  our  last  Sunday  evening 
meeting  for  the  primaries,  I  asked  especially  for  words  from  them.  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  and  understood,  or  that  I  could  give  a  better  idea  of 
their  words.  Eliza,  a  dear  little  girl,  got  up  and  said,  shyly,  that  she  wanted 
to  follow  the  Lord  and  be  his  child.  I  believe  she  means  it.  She  has 
learned  very' quickly  ;  didn't  know  a  letter  when  she  came  in  February  ;  has 
read  the  twenty-four  charts,  the  first  book  twice,  and  has  just  begun  reading 
the  Testament.  Only  three  others  have  done  the  same.  She  is  the  youngest, 
perhaps  eight  years  old.    Nyundile,  three  times  as  old,  probably  more,  who 
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has  been  here  three  terms  trying  hard  and  faithfully,  is  also  reading  in  the 
Testament  now,  but  not  as  well  as  Eliza.  But  she  is  a  beautiful  sewer,  a  good 
worker  in  everything,  and  I  trust  a  real  Christian.  She  became  quite  dis- 
couraged twice  this  term  over  her  reading,  and  came  to  me  saying  she 
wanted  to  go  home,  but  I  succeeded,  by  prayer  and  effort  and  giving  her 
extra  help,  in  inspiring  her  with  fresh  courage  to  struggle  on.  So  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  hear  her  words  in  the  meeting,  something  like  this :  "I 
do  thank  the  Lord  for  bringing  me  here.  I  came  not  knowing  anything  and 
I  have  learned  very  much  of  his  word.  I  thank  him  because  he  has  kept 
me  so  well  all  this  time,  even  in  the  time  of  the  fever,  and  for  the  great  kind- 
ness of  all  my  teachers.  I  want  to  work  for  the  Lord  in  my  home."  She 
lives  far  away  in  the  northern  part  of  Natal,  and  is  going  home  now  for  the 
first  time — may  not  come  back  ;  her  friends  there  are  all  heathen. 

Another  said,  "  I  am  going  to  a  place  that  is  desert ;  I  want  you  all  to  pray 
for  me."  Another,  a  rough,  uncouth  girl,  yet  one  in  wliom  I've  taken  a 
great  interest,  said  :  "I  know  that  I  get  angry  very  quickly  and  want  to  hurt 
others  that  I  am  angry  with  (she  has,  in  fact,  twice  come  very  near  seriously 
injuring  another).  I  want  this  bad  heart  to  be  taken  away  ;  I  don't  want  to 
go  home  with  it.  People  will  say  'Is  it  this  that  you  have  been  taught.?'" 
I  believe  that  she  is  honest  in  wanting  to  be  better. 


Miss  Cushman,  in  writing  from  Cesarea  on  June  20th,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  long 
and  busy  days  : — 

That  sounds  as  if  I  sit  down  leisurely  to  write,  but  I  don't,  I  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning.  My  usual  hour  of  rising  is  5.30,  now  I  make  it  4.30 
oi'  5  f  see  that  our  day  comes  very  early.  Workmen  come  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  washerwomen  and  other  day  workers  working  from  five  till 
seven  or  half  past  seven  in  the  evening.  That  sounds  rather  barbarous  and 
unkind  on  our  part,  but  it  is  the  custom.  We  would  be  glad  to  make  the 
hours  a  la  franca,,  but  the  people  here  follow  the  sun,  as  you  have  no  doubt 
heard  many  times. 


Canada. — We  think  of  the  United  States  as  the  goal  of  immigrants  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  we  must  share  that  honor  with  Canada.  In  a 
single  presbytery  in  that  country  the  gospel  is  preached  in  seven  languages 
by  its  own  ministers  and  missionaries.  These  languages  are  English, 
Gaelic,  Hungarian,  Galician,  Doukhobor,  and  two  different  tongues  of 
North  American  Indians,    Yet  with  all  this  variety  many  cannot  hear  th^ 
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Word  in  their  own  speech,  as  large  numbers  of  Poles,  Icelanders,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Germans,  French,  and  in  fact  representatives  from  almost 
every  state  in  Europe,  live  in  that  region.  Someone  who  tried  to  discover 
the  number  of  dialects  spoken  in  a  single  town  counted  twenty-two  that 
were  spoken,  by  at  least  three  people  each.  The  evangelistic  work  among 
the  Galicians  is  very  vigorous  and  full  of  promise. 

Work  Among  Little  can  be  done  directly  for  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
Mohammedans,  in  Turkey,  though  even  there  the  power  of  the  gospel  is 
touching  many.  But  from  some  other  countries  come  words  of  great 
encouragement.  In  Egypt,  where  the  United  Presbyterians  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful mission  for  many  years,  the  good  seed  is  springing  up  all  through  the 
land.  Hundreds  of  Moslem  children  are  in  the  mission  schools  and  thou- 
sands of  Christian  books  are  sold  annually  to  Moslems.  A  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  more  manifest  now  than  ever  before,  and  the  demand  for  controversial  lit- 
erature is  continually  increasing,  while  often  at  great  cost  many  come  for 
bajDtism.  The  Evangelical  Church  has  now  in  Egypt  almost  eight  thousand 
communicants,  and  a  constituency  of  thirty  thousand  is  scattered  through  the 
country.  These  Christians  prove  like  leaven,  a  transforming  power,  and 
hospitals  receive  all  with  no  regard  to  creed. 

Persia. — Many  most  interesting  stories  of  converts  in  Persia  prove  to  us 
anew  that  the  gospel  of  the  risen  Christ  is  the  gospel  that  meets  the  needs  of 
Moslems,  and  some  have  learned  to  love  and  serve  him  by  the  study  of  the 
Gospels,  with  no  living  teacher. 

Arabia. — From  Arabia,  too,  come  records  of  marked  success,  specially 
in  the  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

India. — In  India  the  Mohammedans  are  by  no  means  hopelessly  alien  from 
Christ ;  in  the  Punjab,  for  example,  eleven  out  of  eighteen  native  clergy  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  Mohammedan  converts. 

Africa. — In  Uganda,  so  lately  in  the  depths  of  paganism,  the  drum  calls 
daily  to  morning  prayer,  and  thousands  assemble  in  the  cathedral  built  by 
their  own  hands,  there  to  declare  as  with  one  voice,  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father  Almighty."  At  sunset  the  drum  sounds  again  to  call  to  evening 
pra3^er,  and  the  families  gather  in  their  little  huts  to  worship  with  prayer  and 
song. 

A  few  years  ago  some  graduates  of  Tuskegee  w^ent  to  southwestern 
Africa  to  teach  the  people  there  to  raise  cotton.  By  skillful  crossing  they 
have  produced  a  new  cotton  plant  far  more  valuable  than  any  they  found 
there.  They  have  also  won  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  natives,  and 
have  started  an  industrial  school,  where  forty-five  picked  boys  are  eagerly 
learning  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  ways  of  civilization.  ...  It  may 
be  that  in  help  from  America  will  come  a  part  of  the  force  to  redeem  Africa 
from  her  bondage  to  darkness. 


JUNIOR  WORK 

EVANGELISTIC  MEDICAL  EDUCATIONAL 

q:o  Qivc  Itgbt  to  tbem  tbat  eit  in  Darkness— Luke  i.  79 
Helps  for  Leaders 

HOW  TO  USE  "DUX  CHRISTUS"  IN  THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  AUXILIARY 

BY  MISS  ELIZABETH   B.  HUNTINGTON 

^uery. — In  all  the  world  what  country  could  be  more  interesting  as  the 
subject  for  next  winter's  mission  study  than  Jaj^an?  Surely  there  was  never 
a  year  when  young  people  were  so  eager  to  learn  about  that  wonderful  coun- 
try and  its  people ;  nor  were  there  ever  so  many  helps  in  study  as  the  daily 
papers,  illustrated  magazines,  and  recent  books  now  afford. 

Suppose  the  members  of  a  young  ladies'  auxiliary  have  taken  a  glance  into 
Dux  Chris tus^  the  new  text-book  on  Japan,  and  discovered  that  it  holds  a 
mine  of  interest  and  enjoyment  which  they  wish  to  appropriate.  Perhaps 
they  have  never  made  a  study  of  missions  before,  and  now  under  an  enthusi- 
astic leader  are  determined  to  get  all  they  possibly  can  by  six  or  eight  months 
of  real  work.  How  shall  they  start  in.-^  Each  member  will  need  her  own 
copy  of  Dux  Christus^  perhaps  one  of  the  interleaved  edition  having  blank 
pages  for  notes  (75  cents),  but  one  good  wall  map  (15  cents),  and  one  set 
of  the  twenty-four  pictures  (25  cents),  which  illustrate  the  book,  and  will  be 
needed  for  frequent  reference,  will  suffice  for  all.  To  augment  this  modest 
equipment  the  members  will  begin  a  search  for  pictures  which  will  help 
them  gain  a  clear  mental  image  of  the  Island  Empire  ;  for  books  and  articles, 
provided  always  that  their  source  is  reliable  ;  for  every  scrap  of  artistic  work- 
manship and  bit  of  music  and  literature  they  can  find,  that  the  broadest  pos- 
sible foundation  may  be  secured  for  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  this     most  hoj^eful  nation  in  Asia." 

After  exhausting  the  store  of  such  helps  close  at  hand  they  will  wish  to 
examine  lists  of  new  books,  and  send  in  requests  to  the  public  library  for  de- 
sirable new  publications.  Perhaps  they  can  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ten  volume  five  dollar  Young  Peoples'  Missionary  Library  for  the  Sunday 
school ;  they  may  inquire  into  the  subject  of  traveling  photograph  libraries  ; 
they  may  secure  a  set  of  stereopticon  slides,  unless  they  conclude  to  make 
their  own  selection  of  pictures,  mount  them,  and  then  invite  their  friends  to 
an  illustrated  lecture, 
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All  this  by  way  of  preparation  for  their  auxiliary  meetings,  which  they 
intend  shall  be  lively,  inspiring,  and  interesting  this  year  if  they  never  were 
before,  for  each  member  will  contribute  something  to  make  them  so.  They 
plan  in  advance  how  long  and  how  frequent  their  meetings  shall  be,  and 
arrange  an  occasional  extra  gathering  at  somebody's  home  for  an  evening  of 
Japanese  story  telling,  or  looking  at  curios,  or  hearing  some  traveled  friend 
tell  of  what  she  has  seen  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  When  they  come  to  their 
first  regular  meeting  it  is  not  to  recite  the  first  chapter,  though  that  has  been 
mastered  at  home,  and  the  thought  condensed  there  been  expanded  by  read- 
ing ;  nor  is  it  to  hear  a  lecture  by  the  leader,  pleasant  and  easy  as  that  method 
would  be  for  the  listeners ;  and  neither  are  they  to  hear  two  or  three  long 
papers  written  by  the  ablest  members.  A  more  profitable  way  would  be  for 
the  leader  to  bring  out  from  all  by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  discus- 
sion and  conversation,  by  one  or  two  five  minute  papers  or  talks  on  special 
topics,  the  main  points  of  the  subject  assigned  for  the  first  lesson  with  the 
definite  purpose  that  all  shall  carry  away  some  clear  knowledge  of  the  land, 
its  conformation  and  extent,  its  beautiful  rivers  and  bays,  mountains  and 
gardens,  cities  and  temples  ;  and  of  the  people,  their  customs  and  industries, 
their  love  of  beauty,  their  courtesy  and  patriotism,  and  also  their  material- 
ism, conceit,  and  other  defects.  Following  the  example  of  some  auxiliaries, 
some  time  would  be  given  to  reading  the  missionary  newspaper  edited  by 
certain  members,  or  from  the  scrapbook  compiled  from  cuttings. 

More  than  those  that  follow,  the  first  chapter  is  suited  for  objective  study, 
and  a  map  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  or  large  paper  with  the  different 
peoples  located,  the  centers  of  their  industries  and  agricultural  products,  the 
railroads  and  the  war  situation,  shown.  Relief  maps  oi  papier  mache  ox 
sand  trays  borrowed  from  some  public  school  teacher  give  an  opportunity 
for  modeling  the  physical  features  and  are  ways  of  getting  more  concrete 
ideas  about  these  things. 

In  preparing  for  the  second  chapter,  the  chronological  framework,  the 
literary  illustrations,  list  of  reference  books  and  themes  suggested  for  study 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  most  helpful. 

The  contrast  between  the  old  Japan  and  the  new  would  be  the  main 
thought  here  and  numerous  comparisons  have  been  suggested,  as,  for  example, 
between  Japanese  and  European  Feudalism ;  between  the  conditions  at  the 
time  of  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  world  and  into  Japan;  between 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Spain,  Italy  and  England  and  in  Japan,  and  be- 
tween Charlemagne  and  lyeyasu,  one  of  the  three  great  men. 

The  third  chapter  calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  different  religions,  how 
they  have  developed  with  the  centuries,  what  has  been  their  effect  upoq 
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character,  how  great  the  difference  is  between  the  theory  of  these  polythe- 
istic, pantheistic  and  atheistic  beliefs  as  expressed  in  art,  literature  and 
architecture  from  the  reality  of  superstitions  and  everyday  living.  The 
power  of  Christianity  to  supply  what  these  religions  have  lacked  should  be 
made  clear. 

Chapter  four  gives  great  opportunity  for  reading  the  biographies  of  the 
missionary  pioneers  and  of  the  work  being  done  by  tlie  various  denomina- 
tional boards.  Students  of  political  economy,  of  settlement  work,  of  hos- 
pitals, sanitary  and  factory  laws,  will  find  many  of  the  same  problems  being 
agitated  in  Japan  as  in  America. 

Young  ladies  not  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  might  easily  be  encouraged  to 
attend  the  meeting  on  "  Woman's  Work  for  Woman,"  and  learn  some- 
thing from  the  young  women  of  easternmost  Asia  and  of  the  place  they  have 
held  in  their  own  history  and  literature. 

The  final  chapter  will  mean  summing  up  the  results  of  forty-five  years  of 
missionary  effort  in  Japan  ;  of  studying  her  greatest  needs;  of  realizing  our 
responsibility  to  her  as  our  nearest  western  neighbor  and  the  importance  of 
making  our  Christianity  real  in  this  time  of  war  and  of  her  special  distress. 

And  after  the  book  is  finished,  what  then  ?  May  it  be  that  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  received  may  find  expression  in  more  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  praying  and  giving,  that  Japan  in  this  generation  may  take 
her  place  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world. 


Our  Chinese  One-fifth  of  all  the  women  are  found  in  the  homes  of 

Sisters.  China.  One  baby  out  of  every  five  is  cradled  in  a  Chinese 
mother's  arms  unwelcomed  and  unloved,  unless  by  that  poor  mother's  heart. 
One  little  maiden  out  of  every  five  grows  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect, 
drudging  in  the  daily  toil  of  some  poor  Chinese  family,  or  crying  over  the 
pain  of  her  crippled  feet  in  the  seclusion  of  a  wealthier  home.  Among  all 
the  youthful  brides,  who  day  by  day  pass  from  the  shelter  of  their  childhood 
home,  one  out  of  every  five  in  China  goes  weeping  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother-in-law  she  dreads,  and  the  indifference  of  a  husband  she  has  never 
seen.  Of  all  the  wives  and  mothers  in  the  world,  one  out  of  every  five 
turns  in  her  longing  to  a  gilded  goddess  of  mercy,  in  some  Chinese  temple, 
counting  her  beads  and  murmuring  her  meaningless  prayer.  Of  all  tlie 
women  who  weep  one  out  of  every  five  weeps  alone,  uncomforted,  in  China. 
Out  of  every  five  who  lie  upon  beds  of  pain,  one  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
Chinese  ignorance  and  superstition.  One  out  of  every  five,  at  the  close  of 
earthly  life,  passes  into  the  shadow  and  terror  that  surround  a  Chinese 
grave,  never  having  heard  of  Him  who  alone  can  rob  death  of  its  sting. 
'One-fifth  of  all  the  women  are  waiting,  waiting  in  China,  for  the  Saviour 
whoso  long  has  waited  for  them.  What  a  burden  of  responsibility  does 
this  lay  upon  us — the  women  of  Ghristendom  !  " — The  Missionary  Monthly. 
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Tithe  Giving 

BY  MRS.   CHARLES   S.  HALL 

DURING  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  idea  prevailed  that  one  should 
not  appear  before  Jehovah  empty  handed  ;  hence  the  numerous 
offerings  of  which  we  read  of  herd  and  flock,  of  oil  and  wine.  We 
come  before  his  presence  to-day  "  with  singing,"  and  think  the 
fruit  of  our  lips  may  be  the  acceptable  offering  for  us.  Paul  tells  us  that  all 
things  which  happened  unto  the  fathers  were  written  for  our  admonition. 
In  reading  what  has  been  written  of  the  fathers  we  find  that,  apart  from  their 
offerings,  tithes  were  given  by  all  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  priests. 
Their  tithes  were  obligatory,  and  were  used  for  the  support  of  the  Temple 
service  and  the  Levitical  priesthood. 

Although  Moses  received  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  that  "All  the  tithe  of 
land  or  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  the  Lord's,"  yet  to  the  first  man  called  of 
God  to  forsake  country,  kindred  and  father's  house,  four  hundred  years 
before  Moses,  the  law-giver,  was  born,  God  made  known  his  plan  of  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  his  people.  As  we  trace  the  history  of 
tithing  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  we  find  over  a  period  of  two  thousand 
years  the  national  and  individual  prosperity  rising  and  falling  with  their  con- 
formity to  God's  plan  of  giving.  Never  more  prosperous  than  when  liberal 
with  their  free-will  offerings,  after  the  tenth  had  been  paid  ;  never  so  impov- 
erished as  when  Malachi  said,  "Ye  have  gone  away  from  my  ordinances, 
and  have  not  kept  them  ;  ye  have  robbed  God  in  tithes  and  offerings." 
We  see  the  consequences  of  this  sin  in  the  downfall  of  the  nation. 

For  thirty  years  Jesus  Christ  went  in  and  out  among  the  Jewish  people. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfill  it.  He 
said  to  the  Pharisee,  "  Ye  tithe  the  mint  and  anise,  and  ye  do  well."  His 
teaching  dealt  not  with  what  the  law  said  belonged  to  God,  but  with  the  vol- 
untary offering  which  followed  the  tithe.  His  idea  of  giving  was  after  the 
measure  of  God's  love,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  To  the  rich 
young  ruler  he  said,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  When 
Zaccheus  said,  "  Behold,  half  my  goods  I  give  to  feed  the  poor,"  Jesus  said, 
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"  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  thy  house  "  ;  and  of  the  woman  whose  love 
prompted  the  breaking  of  the  alabaster  box  he  said,  So  long  as  time  shall 
last,  it  shall  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her-"  When  Peter  said,  "  Lo,  we 
have  left  all  and  followed  thee,"  Jesus  answered,  **  There  is  no  man  who 
hath  left  house,  or  brethren  or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or  children,  or 
lands  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  shall  receive  a  hundred  fold  in  this 
life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life." 

Wlien,  before  his  ascension,  that  day  on  Olivet,  he  gave  to  his  disciples  of 
all  time  his  great  commission,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel," a  vision  must  have  passed  before  his  mind  of  millions  upon  millions  who 
would  sit  in  heathen  darkness  before  he  would  return  again.  With  the  vision 
came  the  thought  of  the  Father's  provision,  when  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  the  silver  and  the  gold  and  the  precious  stones  were  hidden  away 
until  the  fullness  of  time  should  give  them  to  man,  that  he  might  render  unto 
God  that  proportion  which  he,  the  Lord,  had  decreed  would  suffice  to  give  the 
gospel  to  all  the  world. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  no  longer  commands  the  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath  day  for  man  or  beast ;  but  the  rest  day  is  a  physical  necessity  ; 
we  may  observe  it,  or  take  the  consequences  in  a  sliortened  life. 

No  longer  is  the  law  of  foods,  clean  and  unclean,  binding  to  people  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  but  among  the  Jewish  people,  who  still  observe  God's 
advice  in  regard  to  flesh  of  swine  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  no  scrofulous  dis- 
eases are  found  ;  while  among  the  nations  who  disregard  that  law,  con- 
sumption, cancer,  and  similar  maladies  prevail.  God  is  not  mocked.  He 
never  gives  a  law  to  one  people  which  will  not  be  beneficial  to  another. 
Oh,  that  we  might  cry  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law."  So  with  the  law  ot  tithing;  we 
may  give  or  we  may  withhold. 

Another  rule  is  prescribed  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  2  :  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him." 
This  is  proportional  and  systematic,  and  fully  as  hard  to  follow  as  the  rule  of 
the  tenth. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  faithful  watchmen  have  been  warning  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  bring  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  and  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  immense  amount  of  reliable  information  gathered  from 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist,  in  response  to  the  cir- 
cular sent  out  in  1881  to  one  hundred  thousand  laymen  and  fifteen  hundred 
pastors,  bearing  on  the  definite  point  of.  Does  it  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
give  one  tenth  of  the  income  to  the  Lord  ?  has  proven  beyond  question  that 
God  honors  him  even  in  a  financial  way  who  systematically  gives  back  to  his 
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treasury  one  tenth  of  his  income.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
tithe  givers,  the  possibilities  of  the  system  have  not  been  touched. 

How  different  the  condition  of  affairs  is  from  what  Malachi  said  it  would 
be  if  the  tithes  were  brought  in  :  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
and  prove  me  herewith,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 
The  poverty  which  the  women  of  our  churches  are  pleading  to-day  as  an 
excuse  for  Easter  sales,  turkey  suppers,  rummage  sales  and  May  poles  is 
humiliating  beyond  words  to  express.  This  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  benev- 
olent and  missionary  lines  of  work  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  three  per  cent  what  God  said  would  take  ten. 

We  do  not  begin  to  realize  how  definitely  God  deals  with  those  who  do 
the  same  with  him.  A  man  gave  his  tenth  for  many  years  and  was  pros- 
pered financially  ;  but  doubts  of  various  kinds  caused  him  to  abandon  the 
practice,  and  instead,  to  give  when  and  as  he  felt  like  it.  No  particular 
loss  occurred  for  fifteen  years,  when  a  fire  swept  away  in  two  hours  the 
increase  of  years.  God  still  held  his  child.  (He  says  he  is  "  married  to 
the  backslider.")  The  Holy  Spirit  suggested  to  the  man  that  he  take  pencil 
and  paper,  and  go  back  over  the  years  since  he  had  withheld  the  tenth.  To 
his  surprise  the  very  same  sum  had  been  claimed  by  God  through  his  agent, 
the  fire.    "  The  tenth  is  the  Lord's." 

There  was  a  sequel  to  this  story.  The  man  acknowledged  his  sin,  for  to 
him  it  was  sin.  Again  he  renewed  his  covenant  with  God,  and  promised 
that  all  that  had  been  withheld  should  be  paid  in  full.  Within  one  year  the 
entire  amount  of  the  loss  had  been  made  good  in  a  natural  but  most  unex- 
pected way. 

We  need  to  be  cautious  in  charging  to  tithing  account  expenses  which  do 
not  belong  there.  The  best  pew  down  the  middle  aisle  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  charged  to  charity  account ;  or  the  cost  of  food  contributed  to  a 
church  supper  which  the  donor  expects  to  eat ;  or  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  a 
charitable  entertainment  one  may  enjoy  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ticket. 

Remember  we  are  dealing  with  One  who  knows  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart,  and  with  what  measure  we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us 
again. 

If  we  accept  the  sacrifice  which  Jesus  Christ  made  in  becoming  poor  for 
our  sakes,  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  self-denial  which  may  seem  necessary 
in  setting  apart  God's  portion  first.  Even  where  there  are  debts  the  experi- 
ence of  many  has  been  that  they  are  liquidated  faster  from  nine-tenths  than 
from  ten-tenths. 

It  was  to  a  widow  that  had  only  a  handful  of  meal  left  in  the  barrel  that 
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Elijah  said:  ''Make  me  a  little  cake  first  .  .  .,  "  and  the  barrel  of  meal 
wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail. 

"  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  mete,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 


Thinking  of  the  annual  meeting,  of  the  grave  questions  w^hich  the 
delegates  must  decide,  of  our  need  of  the  Unseen  Presence,  of  the  tender, 
quickening  influence  which  should  go  to  all  our  Christian  women  from  this 
gathering,  we  shall  follow  with  longing  petitions  the  topics  given  for  the 
first  five  days  of  the  month.  The  work  is  so  vast,  so  Christlike  ;  wc  are  so 
few,  so  weak  ;  help  us  in  prayer,  everyone  who  reads  these  words. 

Mrs.  Rowland  is  just  now  returning  to  her  work  after  her  year  at  home. 
She  leaves  her  only  son  here  in  school.  Mrs.  Bell,  still  learning  the 
difiicult  language,  has  been  transferred  with  her  husband  to  Kyoto.  Miss 
Daughaday's  work  is  unique.  She  says:  "I  have  no  school,  but  every 
afternoon  I  have  classes  and  meetings.  Some  of  these  classes  are  for  the 
study  of  English.  I  would  not  spend  time  on  these  were  it  not  that  they 
are  feeders  to  my  Bible  classes,  and  open  the  doors  to  many  homes  other- 
wise closed.  Among  the  afternoon  meetings  are  the  church  meeting  for 
women,  the  Woman's  Benevolent  Society,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  a  chil- 
dren's meeting, — of  course  not  all  in  the  same  week.  Mornings  I  visit  in 
homes  of  families  just  suflSciently  interested  to  receive  gladly  Christian  in- 
struction from  a  missionary,  but  who  cannot  yet  be  induced  to  attend  church 
or  woman's  meetings ;  so  it  is  a  case  where  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain.  Letter  writing,  making  and  receiving  innumerable  calls, 
especially  at  hospitals,  giving  music  lessons,  with  house-keeping  duties, 
more  than  fill  all  intervening  spaces.  My  help  on  the  domestic  side  is  very 
poor,  and  we  must  frequently  entertain  Japanese  guests  and  make  our 
homes  models  for  them." 

Mrs.  De  Forest,  grown  more  skillful  and  efficient  by  every  year  of  service, 
spends  much  time  and  strength  in  teaching  and  in  arduous  touring,  reaching 
thus  many  women  who  would  otherwise  have  no  touch  of  Christianity. 
Miss  Bradshaw,  a  devoted  and  successful  teacher,  goes  also  into  many  of  the 
homes  whence  her  pupils  come,  carrying  the  gospel  message  to  enlighten 
and  inspire. 

Miss  Griswold  gives  much  time  to  direct  Bible  teaching.  What  could  be 
a  better  way  for  a  missionary  to  work?    She  says  :     The  appeals  for  personal 
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help  and  instruction  are  so  many  that  my  force,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual, is  drained  to  its  utmost  limit ;  still  I  cannot  tell  where  to  draw  the 
line  and  say  I  can  do  no  more.  If  you  do  not  meet  a  request  when  it  is 
made  it  is  not  likely  to  come  again  from  that  particular  quarter." 

Miss  Keith,  who  went  out  in  1899,  is  now  at  Kobe,  sufficiently  mistress 
of  the  language  to  give  most  valuable  help  to  the  girls  in  the  school.  Mrs. 
Pedley  gives  motherly  sympathy,  not  only  to  her  own  little  flock  but  to 
many  around,  helping  other  mothers  to  learn  the  best  way  of  caring  for 
and  training  their  little  ones. 

Miss  Parmelee,  now  in  Matsuyama,  is  doing  much  for  the  girls  who  work 
in  the  cotton  factories  there.  Villages  in  the  interior  have  quite  changed 
their  feelings  towards  Christianity,  in  seeing  the  growth  in  character  which 
their  daughters  have  made  under  this  influence. 

When  we  turn  to  North  China  our  thought  goes  out  in  love  and  honor 
and  prayer  for  those  brave  men  and  women  who  held  to  their  faith  through 
the  horrors  of  1900.  New  schools  are  springing  up  all  over  this  region, 
yet  not  enough  to  meet  tlie  demand.  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Sprague  are 
taking  up  valiantly  the  work  so  tragically  broken  off'  four  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  full  of  wisdom  and  experience,  greatly  beloved  by  many 
Chinese,  finds  ways  to  give  comfort  and  counsel  to  many  weary  souls.  She 
does  much  work  for  women,  and  helps  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Chapin,  doing 
all  that  she  can  for  the  women  around  her,  is  quite  unable  to  meet  the 
present  opportunity,  and  we  may  well  pray  for  her  and  that  a  new  worker 
may  be  sent  to  her  help.  Dr.  Peck  has  been  called  to  another  field  of 
service  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  government,  so  that  Mrs.  Peck  is  no 
longer  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  but  that  she  will  still  be 
doing  her  utmost  for  the  women  of  China  no  one  who  knows  her  can 
doubt. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  busy  with  home  cares,  reaches  out  also  with  medical  skill 
and  gospel  truth  to  the  help  of  many.  Mrs.  Aiken,  a  newcomer,  still  busy 
with  language  and  home  cares,  is  learning  to  love  and  pity  the  needy  souls 
iamong  whom  she  is  placed. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  unceasing  in  effort  for  the  women  whom  she  loves  and 
knows,  and  she  is  gladdened  by  seeing  much  fruits  of  her  labor.  She  says, 
''Please  ask  for  us  missionaries  more  love  and  more  self-sacrifice."  Mrs. 
Tucker,  a  medical  missionar}',  finds  abundant  scope  for  all  her  skill  and  for 
all  manner  of  devoted  service,  though  she  is  still  comparatively  new  in  the 
service. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  detained  in  this  country  on  the  Pacific  slope  by  the  delicate 
health  of  her  husband,  "  the  beloved  physician." 
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For  more  than  ten  years  now  Miss  Grace  Wyckoff  has  had  charge  of  a 
girls'  school  in  Pang-Chuang,  while  her  twin  sister  gives  her  time  largely  to 
touring  and  visits  in  homes  and  hospital.  They  see  much  blessed  result  of 
their  labor,  but  such  influence  as  theirs  must  reach  far  beyond  their 
knowledge. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC  FOR  DECEMBER 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NATION— CHAPTER  II  OF  DUX  CHRISTUS 

Our  study  in  October  -was  mostly  geographical ;  for  this  month  it  is  historical.  As 
the  course  of  Japanese  history  even  in  outline  is  entirely  new  to  most  of  us,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  leader  to  call  the  blackboard  to  her  aid,  for  the  facts  that  enter  the  mind 
through  the  eye  gate  are  more  likely  to  stay  with  us. 

Write  the  dates  of  the  bringing  of  sacred  books  and  images  from  Korea,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  of  the  work  of  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  edict  against  Chris- 
tianity, of  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry,  and  of  the  giving  of  the  new  charter, 
whose  workings  have  so  changed  the  nation. 

You  will  want  to  tell  about  the  Ainos,  using  picture  sixteen  of  the  set  prepared  to 
go  with  Dux  Chrtstus,  to  learn  the  curious  story  of  the  Dutch  influence  over  the  Jap- 
anese, and  to  grow  acquainted  with  the  three  greatest  heroes  in  the  national  history, 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  lyeyasu.  The  story  of  the  opening  of  the  long  closed 
ports  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Commodore  Perry  reads  like  »  romance,  and  as 
patriotic  Americans  we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  it. 

To  understand  at  all  the  secrets  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Japan  in  the  military 
campaign  of  the  past  year,  one  should  know  something  of  the  samurai,  or  soldier 
class,  and  the  article  on  page  490  will  give  some  light  on  their  training  and  character- 
istics. Of  course  we  must  consider  also  the  influence  of  Buddhism  through  many 
generations  on  the  character  of  the  people.    Pictures  five  to  eight  will  be  useful. 

Those  who  have  access  to  libraries  and  many  magazines  will  be  embarrassed  by  too 
many  books  and  illustrations.  To  those  not  so  fortunate  the  Woman's  Board  is  glad 
to  send  help  from  our  circulating  missionary  library.  See  statement  on  third  page 
of  cover. 
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A  Handbook  of  Modern  yapan.  By  Ernest  W.  Clement.  Third  edi- 
tion.   Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Pp.  375. 

An  artistic  binding  ;  good  type  ;  over  sixty  illustrations  from  photographs  ; 
two  new  maps,  made  especially  for  the  book  ;  a  guide  to  Japanese  pronun- 
ciation ;  a  copious  index  and  abundant  bibliography  make  this  a  multum  in 
parvo  book  indispensable  for  a  student  of  current  events  in  which  Japan,  at 
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present,  occupies  the  foreground.  The  Outlook  says:  "  This  is  the  book 
for  the  library  and  the  busy  man,  whether  tliere  be  peace  or  war  with 
Russia." 

yapan  To-day.  By  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.D.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    Pp.  333.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  most  attractive  and  timely  book  was  formerly  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Government  School  at  Saga,  Japan,  and  is  now  President  of 
Newberry  College  in  South  Carolina. 

While  the  observations  of  one  who  has  lived  and  worked  among  this 
people  are  all  sympathetic  and  discriminating,  the  two  closing  chapters  are 
of  special  value  to  the  missionary  student. 

One  is  on  Dr.  Guido  Verbeck,  a  character  sketch,  which  shows  that  the 
author  thoroughly  believes  in  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
Japan  ;  and  the  last  chapter  deals  with  present  day  problems  and  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  war.  He  gives  the  political  argument  for  missions  which  is 
full  of  suggestiveness. 

Things  yapanese.  By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain.  Published  by  John 
Murray,  London.    Pp.  545. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  a  most  valuable  com- 
pendium of  useful  information,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  For  the  use  of 
travelers  and  others,"  which  "  others  "  might  refer  to  that  class  of  people 
whoin  James  Russell  Lowell  calls     fireside  travelers." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  lived  for  years  in  Japan  in  connection  with  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo,  and  what  he  says  on  the  jnultitudinous  topics 
introduced  is  authoritative. 

The  Religions  of  yapan.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Fourth  Edition.    Pp.  457. 

Dr.  Griffis  dedicates  this  book  to  the  faculty  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, under  whom  he  studied,  and  to  "  that  trio  of  English  students,  Ernest 
M.  Satow,  William  G.  Aston  and  Basil  H.  Chamberlain,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  critical  scliolarship  in  Japan,"  with  the  quotation  :  "In  uncon- 
scious brotherhood,  binding  the  selfsame  sheaf." 

The  prefatory  note  is  dated  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1894,  so  the  book  is  ten 
years  old,  but  as  Dr.  Griffis  says,  "  My  purpose  has  been,  not  to  take  a 
snapshot  photograph,  but  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  past,"  and  as  he  only 
claims  to  describe  the  religions  of  Japan  "  from  the  Dawn  of  History  to  the 
Era  of  Meiji,"  the  fact  of  its  being  ten  years  old  does  not  detract  from  its 
value.    The  mottoes  which  precede  each  chapter  are  particularly  felicitous. 

A  History  of  yapanese  Literature.  By  W.  G.  Aston,  CM. G.,  D. Lit. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  40S.    Price,  $1.50. 
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The  Appleton  Company  is  issuing  a  valuable  series  of  books  entitled 
"  Literatures  of  the  World,"  under  the  able  editorship  of  Edmund  Gosse,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Twelve  of  these  volumes  have  already  been 
published  and  three  others  are  in  preparation. 

The  author  of  Japanese  Literature  is  one  of  the  three  scholars  to  whom 
Dr.  Griffis  dedicates  his  ReUgio7is  of  Japan.  Mr.  Aston  begins  with  the 
Archaic  Period  before  A.  D.  700,  and  brings  his  history  down  to  modern 
times.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  in  a  literarv  man,  the  strong  conviction  that 
Christianity  must  eventually  be  the  dominant  religion  of  Japan. 

China  171  Transformation.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.    Pp.  396. 

This  is  a  stately  volume,  enriched  with  diagrams  and  maps  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  gold  medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  son  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  of  Edinburgh,  our  author,  was  born  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1S48,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  wandering  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  Far  East,  ever  since.  He  has  ample  equipment 
for  his  discussion  of  China  in  Transformation^  and  his  chapters  deal  with 
geographical,  economic,  and  political  questions,  and  such  timely  topics  as 
"  England's  Objective  in  China,"  *' Foreign  Relations,"  "Commercial  De- 
velopment," etc. 

One  looks  In  vain  in  the  Index  for  any  allusion  to  missions  or  Christianity 
in  Japan.  One  paragraph  is  devoted  to  the  woman  factor,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  "  is  a  potent  one  in  Chinese  government,  but  never 
in  a  worthy  sense.  How  much  the  present  collapse  of  China  may  be  due 
to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  real  but  illegitimate  ruler,  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, may  not  be  known,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  every  sur- 
render made  to  foreigners  since  she.  held  the  reins  was  dictated  by  her  and 
her  personal  convenience." 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  sympathize  with  Lord  Curzon  in 
the  views  regarding  Christian  Missions  set  fortli  in  his  Problems  of  the 
Far  East.  The  frontispiece  which  shows  Mr.  Colquhoun  discussing  affairs 
with  Li  Hung  Chang,  is  unique  and  charming. 


"The  Opened  World"  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  October  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 
showing  the  wonderful  advance  in  methods  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation In  the  East. 


G.   H.  C. 
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China. — The  Review  of  Reviews  for  October  also  contains  an  article  on 
*'What  the  People  Read  in  China." 

Japan. — "The  Japanese  Spirit"  in  the  Atlantic  for  October  is  a  most 
interesting  portrayal  of  national  characteristics  and  ideals  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  sympathetic  Japanese. 

"Are  the  Japanese  Able  to  Finance  a  Long  War?"  in  the  October 
Review  of  Reviews  not  only  gives  full  statistics,  but  proves  the  thrift  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Japan. 

The  same  number  contains  a  sketch  of  "  General  Nogi,  the  Japanese 
Hero  of  Port  Arthur.*'  Another  biographical  sketch  is  found  in  the  Cen- 
tury for  October,  entitled  "Togo,  the  Man  and  the  Admiral." 

Dr.  Deforest,  in  the  Independent  for  September  8th,  writes  on  "  The 
Liberties  of  Japan."  George  Kennan's  articles  in  the  Outlook  bear  the 
following  titles  :  September  3,  "  The  Japanese  Red  Cross"  ;  September  10, 
"Japanese  Tea  Houses  and  Prisoners";  September  17,  "A  Visit  to  'A 
Certain  Place'";  September  24,  "  A  Japanese  Naval  Base."  The  Critic 
for  May  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  "  Modern  Japanese  Women  Writers." 
Everybody' s  Magazine  for  August  prints  a  paragraph  on  page  2S0,  entitled 
"  A  Little  Something  About  Japan"  which  is  packed  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. The  August  number  of  the  Booklovers*  Magazine  contains  an  article 
on  "  The  Secret  of  Japan's  Strength,"  which  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  agricultural  conditions,  together  with  fresh  facts  about  Japanese 
life. 
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MAINE. 

Eastern  Maine  Branch— Mrs.  J.  S.  "Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Bar  Harbor,  Aux.,  28; 
Island  Falls,  Ladies'  Union,  4.21 ;  Rock- 
land, Golden  Sands,  12.30;  Searsport, 
Aux.,  17;  Skowhegan,  Woman's  Miss'y 
Soc.,  26.50,  Coll.  Woman's  Meeting 
County  Conference,  2;  West  New  Port- 
land, W^oman's  Soc,  1,  91  01 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Biddeford,  Second  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Bridgton,  First  Cong.  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Cape  Elizabeth,  10 ;  Hiram, 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  1;  Portland,  Miss  Ellen 
H.  Libby,  25;  Stow,  C.  E.  Soc.  2;  Water- 
ford,  Aux.,  6.75,  C.  R.,  3.50;  Yarmouth, 
First  Parish  Ch.,  Aux.,  24.25.  Less  ex- 
penses, 3.90,  93  60 

Total,         184  61 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

East  Sullivan.— Con^.  Ch.,  5  00 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Mrs.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Atkinson,  Aux.,  20, 
Flowers  of  Hope  M.  C,  12.50;  Barring- 
ton,   Aux.,   18.88-,   Bennington,  11.32; 


Day,  Treasurer. 

Boscawen,  Aux.,  5;  Candia,  Aux.,  13.50, 
Helpers,  6;  Chester,  Aux.,  16.15;  Clare- 
mont,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Fannie  Goss),  26;  Concord,  First  Ch., 
Cheerful  Workers,  5,  South  Ch.,  Golden 
Rule  M.  B.,  10;  Concord,  West,  7;  Corn- 
ish, Home  and  Foreign  Miss'y  Soc,  8; 
Dunbarton,  Aux.,  12;  Francestown, 
Aux.,  10.50;  Goffstown,  Aux.  (25  of  wh. 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Eliza  Miller),  29; 
Hampton,  C.  R.,  10;  Hanover,  Aux., 
32.21,  Wide  Awake  M.  B.,  25;  Hollis, 
Aux.,  20;  Hudson,  Aux.,  C.  E.  Soc,  8.25, 
Happy  Workers,  3.75;  Jaffrey,  East 
(with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Annett),  20.41;  Keene,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  35.79,  Second  Ch.  (with  prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Martha  Ab- 
bott), 29;  Lancaster,  Aux.  (25  of  wh. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Maretta  Hodgdon), 
25.20,  Mission  Band,  3.80,  C.  R.,  8,  C.  E. 
Soc,  17;  Lebanon,  West,  Aux.,  23.33; 
Lisbon,  Aux.,  ]'J;  Littleton,  Aux.,  53; 
Manchester,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  149.52, 
Wallace  M.  C,  9,  C.  R.,  3,  Franklin  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  105;  IVIarlboro,  Three  Ladies, 
5;  Mason,  Aux.,  8;  Meriden,  Aux.,  25; 
Merrimac,  Aux.,  30;  New  Boston,  Aux., 
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10;  Newflelds,  Aux.,  10,  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  5, 

Buds  of  Promise  M.  C,  1;  Penacook  (to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  W.  G.  Buxton,  Miss 
Florence  K.  Chase),50 ;  Piermout,  Home- 
land Cir.,  7.50;  Plaistow  and  North  Ha- 
verhill, King's  Messengers  M.  C.,2;  Ply- 
mouth, Aux.,  23;  Portsmouth,  Aux., 
70.75;  Raymond,  Aux.,  10;  Rindge, 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Wellington),  31.42,  Happy  Helpers 
Band,  10;  Rochester,  Aux.  (25  of  wh. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  David  Ames),  26,  Y. 
L.  M.  S.,  10;  Seabrook  and  Hampton 
Falls,  Aux.,  7.50;  Stratham,  Aux.,  16.50; 
Webster.  Aux.,  13.52;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bliss, 
5;  Wilton,  Aux.  26.30.  Less  expenses, 
10,  1,204  60 

Wonalancet.—^\%s  Ellen  M.  Prichard,        1  00 


Total,  1,210 
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Bellows  Falls.— Miss  Frances  R.  Osgood, 

East  Brookfield.—A  Friend, 

Vermont  Branch. — Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Ascutneyville,  Aux.,  9;  Bakers- 
field,  5;  Barnet,  25.50;  Barton,  21.50; 
Barton  Landing,  27;  Bellows  Falls,  M. 
C,  7;Mt.  Kilburn  Soc,  30.10;  Benning- 
ton, Second  Ch.,  38;  Bennington,  North, 
17;  Benson,  12.35;  Berkshire,  East  (with 
prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Elvira 
Anderson),  8.25,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Bradford, 
34;  Brandon,  16;  Brattleboro  Centre, 
Ladies'  Ass'n  (50  of  wh.  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Waterman,  Mrs.  Clarke  C. 
Fitts),  70;  Brookfield,  First  Ch.,  12,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,10;  Burlington,  FirstCh.,  104.40, 
College  St.  Ch.,  45.49,  Cradle  Roll,  1; 
Cabot,  20;  Cambridge,  12;  Cambridge- 
port,  5;  Castleton,  10.75;  Chelsea,  20;  C. 
E.  Soc,  8;  Chester,  11.50;  Colchester, 
9.37;  Corinth,  East,  6.25;  Cornwall,  31; 
Coventry,  10.60;  Craftsbury,  10.50;  Dan- 
ville, 22.10;  Dummerston,  East,  12.75; 
Enosburg,  21;  Essex  Junction,  16.70; 
Ferrisburg,  11.10 ;  Franklin(4.75  Th.  Off.), 
5.25;  Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  County 
Confer.,  8.05 ;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1.50 ;  Georgia, 
15;  Glover,  West,  22;  Greensboro,  13.30, 
C.  R,  5;  Hardwick,  East,  24.20;  Hart- 
ford (25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  John 
Barrows),  29;  Hinesburgh,  5;  Irasburg, 
5;  Jericho  Centre  (13.50  Th.  Off.),  41.50; 
Johnson,  13,  Infant  Class  S.  S.,  4.50; 
Ludlow  (25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Florence  C.  Roundy),  32;  Lyndon  (25  of 
wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Clarke), 
36.75;  Buds  of  Promise,  20;  Lyndonville, 
5;  Busy  Rees,  10.40;  Manchester,  65.82; 
Mclndoes  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Ellen  J. 
Finley),  25;  Middlebury,  7;  Middletown 
Springs,  20.05;  Montpelier,  Bethany  Ch., 
18;  Morrisville,  5;  Newbury  (50  of  wh. 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  James  Lang,  Mrs. 
James  Lawrence),  70;  Newport,  6.60; 
Northfield,  50;  Norwich  (with  prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wood), 
21.68;  Orwell,  40.85;  C.  E.  Soc,  7  50; 
Peacham,  50.50;  Pittsford,  87.50;  Post 
Mills  (25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  May 
L.  Morey),  37;  Poultney,  East,  3.10; 
Randolph  Centre,  16,  M.  B.,1;  Roches- 
ter, 8.50;  Royalton,  Sarah  Skinner  Mem. 
Soc,  9.76;  Rupert,  14.35;  Sunshine  Cir., 
3;  Rutland,  64.40;  St.  Albans  (25  of  wh. 
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const.  L.  M.  Anna  Dorothea  Bradford 
Smith),  78.55;  St.  Johnsbury,  North  Ch., 
101.50;  C.  R.,  3;  Buds  of  Promise,  3; 
South  Ch.,  82;  Search  Light,  39;  C.  E. 
Soc,  10;  St.  Johnsbury,  East,  10;  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc,  2.50;  Salisbury,  West,  C.  E. 
Soc,  15;  Sharon,  6;  Sheldon  (S.  F.  J.  2), 
7;  Shoreham,  14.85;  South  Hero,  17.50; 
Springfield  (17.25  Th.  Off.),  25.25;  Stowe, 
63.88;  Strafford,  14;  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Thet- 
ford  (A  Friend  20),  45.50;  C.  E.  Soc,  10, 
Infant  Class  S.  S.,  1;  Underbill,  25; 
Vergennes,  31.55;  Waterbury  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells),  13;  Waterford,  3.50;  Waterville, 
8.50;  Wells  River,  13;  Westford,  9.50; 
Williamstown,  11.50;  Windham,  7.36; 
Windsor,  27;  Woodstock  (of  wh.  80  Th. 
Off.),  112.50.  Less  expenses,  3.24,  2,479  87 


Total,      2,489  87 


LEGACY. 


Northfield.— Balance  of  Estate  of  Dian- 
tha  J.  Allen,  through  Treas.  of  Vermont 
Branch,  3  30 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover.—A  Friend,  5  00 

Andover  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Lawrence,  Law- 
rence St.  Ch.,  70.23;  Trinity  Ch.,  41  50; 
C.  R.,  16.78;  Lowell,  High  St.  Ch.,  Miss 
J.  L.  Hitchcock,  15;  Medford,  Union  Ch., 
W.  C.  L.,  2.50;  Wakefield,  Aux.,  31,         177  01 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.  Centreville,  Aux.,  15.45; 
Falmouth,  Aux.,  41.20;  Orleans,  2,  58  65 

Berkshire  Branch.— Mis.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.  Hinsdale,  Aux.,  14.37;  Housa- 
tonic,  Avix.,  10.75;  Lee,  Senior  Aux., 
244.25 ;  A  Friend, 178.20;  Richmond,  Aux., 
8.30;  Stockbridge,  Aux.,  16.80,  472  67 

Essex  South  Branch.— Miss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.   A  Friend,  15  00 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Conway,  Aux.,  5;  Mon- 
tague, 6;  Orange,  Aux.,  34.25;  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  5.  50  25 

Hampshire  Co.  Braneh.—Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kueeland,  Treas.  West  Hampton, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Arthur 
Searle,  Mrs.  Horace  Hannton,  Miss  Fi- 
delia M.  Kingsley,  Miss  Esther  James), 
100;  Worthington,  Aux.,  7,  107  00 

Interlaken  — Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Seymour,  50  00 

Mulden.— Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Belcher,  2  00 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.    Wellesley,  Aux.,  134  50 

Norfolkand  Pilgrim  //rancAi,— Miss  Sarah 

B.  Tirrell,  Treas.  Easton,  Aux.,  34  00 
North  Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Wayland 

Spaulding,  Treas.  Ayer,  Aux.,  33;  Dun- 
stable, Aux.,  20;  Littleton,  28.10;  Lunen- 
burg, 30,  111  10 
Old  Colony  Braneh.—Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.  Assonet,  Aux.,  36.89; 
Attleboro  (75  of  wh.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Ida  G.  Bright,  Mrs.  Frances  Cook,  Mrs. 
John  Eden),  154;  C.  R.,  10;  Edgartown, 

C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Fairhaven,  Aux.  (25  of 
wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Lyman),  30; 
Fall  River,  L.  F.  Miss'y  Soc,  86.60;  Will- 
ing Helpers  Soc,  130;  Central  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10;  Fowler  Ch.,  C.  R.,  1.25;  Middle- 
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boro,  Central  Conp;.  Ch.,  8.50;  New  Bed- 
ford, Trinitarian  Ch.,  C.  R.,  9;  North 
Middleboro,  Ladies'  Miss'y  Soc,  15; 
Norton,  50;  Westport,  11.25,  557  49 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.  Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  10;  Holyoke,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  44  50, 
S.  S.,  25;  Indian  Orchard,  Willing  Help- 
ers, Aux.,  20;  Monson,  Aux., 77;  Spring- 
field, First  Ch.,  Aux.  (30  of  wh.frora  Miss 
Mary  K.  Stevens),  92;  Hope  Ch.,  Cheer- 
ful Workers,  80  cts.,  Olivet  Ch.,  S.  S., 
13.20;  Three  Rivers,  C.  R.,  5,  287  50 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.  Boston,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux., 
306.50;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  12.39; 
Waltham,  C.  R.,  75  cts.,  319  64 

^-Mtton.— Cong.  Ch.,  8  76 

Winchester.— J.  E.  J.,  5  00 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Ida  L.  Be- 
ineiit,  Treas.  Blackstone,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Gilbertville,  Aux.,  46.75;  Millbury,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  Aux.,  88,  139  75 

Total,      2,535  32 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Barnefield,  Treas.  Barrington,  C.  R., 
6.50;  Central  Falls,  Aux.,  54 ;  East  Provi- 
dence, Newman  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S., 
3.20;  Providence,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
330.04;  Mrs.H.  N.  Lathrop,  50,  Miss  Helen 
S.  Lathrop,  400;  Wilkinson  M.  C,  35,  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Aux.,  77.50,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 
255,  1,211  24 


Total, 


1,211  24 


CONNECTICUT. 


Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Mary  I. 
Lockwood,  Treas.  Hampton,  Aux.  (25 
of  wh.  const.  L.  M.),  25.60;  Lebanon, 
Gleaners  Jr.  Aux.,  30;  New  London, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  C.  R.,  6;  Scotland, 
C.  E.  Soc,  2;  S,tonington,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  25,  113  60 

Hartford.— Mrs.  W.  A.  Richards,  5  11 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.M  .BradfordScott, 
Treas.  Columbia,  Aux.,  65;  Hartford, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  1;  Southington,  Aux., 
21.70;  Tolland,  Aux.,  47.50,  135  20 

Huntington.— Con fr.  Ch.,  100  00 

New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Ansonia,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Bran- 
ford,  Aux.,  14;  Cheshire,  Aux.,  7.75; 
Cromwell,  Eaton  Circle,  16;  East  Ca- 
naan, C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Essex,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  9; 
Falls  Village,  C.  E.  Soc,  3;  Greenwich. 
Aux.,  25;  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  B.  of  L.,  28.22; 
Ivoryton,  Aux.,  15;  Litchfield,  C.  E.  Soc, 
13.18;  Meriden,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  35;  C. 
G..  15;  Middletown,  First  Ch.,  -Aux., 
42.36;  Milford,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Mission 
Study  Class,  from  Mrs.  Owen  G.  Clark 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Baldwin), 
25;  Washington,  C.  R.  (100  of  wh.  const. 
L.  M's  Florence  Peterson,  Ray  Peterson, 
Grace  Smeidel,  Virginia  Trowbridge), 
117.63,  •  386  14 


Total, 


740  05 


NEW  YORK. 

Binghamton.—A  Friend,  50  00 

^few   York  State   Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.    Aquebogue,  Aux.,  5; 


Blooming  Grove,  Kyle  Missionary  Soc, 
70;  Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Lend-a-Hand  Cir., 
3;  Canandaigua,  Aux.  107.50;  Fairport, 
Aux.,  40;  Honeoye,  Aux.,  15;  Harford, 
Pa.,  Aux.,  8;  Munnsville,  In  Mem.  of 
Loved  Ones,  30;  Napoli,  Aux.,  10;  Nor- 
wich, Aux.,  9;  Orwell,  Aux.,  30;  Oxford, 
The  Gleaners,  3.50;  Rensselaer  Falls,  C. 
E.  Soc,  6;  Riverhead,  Sound  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  25;  South  Hartford,  Aux.,  40; 
Syracuse,  Danforth  Ch.,  S.  S.,  3.36;  Tar- 
rytown,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Bliss,  5.10;  Walton, 
Aux.,  15,  C.  R.,  5.   Less  expenses,  48.25,   382  21 


Total, 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 


432  21 


Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.  Washington,  B.  C,  Fifth 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Lincoln  Temple,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  N.  J.,  Bound  Brook,  Ch.,  50; 
Glen  Ridge,  A  Friend,  12.50;  Orange 
Valley,  Aux.,  46.36,  C.  E.  Soc,  25,  Jr.  C. 

E.  ,  C.  R.,  4.50;  Plainfield,  Aux.,  16.50; 
Upper  Montclair,  Aux.,  40;  Pa.,  Phila- 
delphia, Central  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L. 
M's  Mrs.  May  Phillips  Kloss,  Miss  Maud 

F.  Stone,  Mrs.  Jones),  75;   Va.,  Hern- 


don,  Aux.,  11, 


Total, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washingto7i.— Fifth  Cong.  Ch  ,  K.  D., 
Total, 

FLORIDA. 

Tavares.— Miss'y  Soc, 

Total, 


295  86 
295  86 


10  00 
10  00 


5  00 
5  00 


MINNE.SOTA. 

St.  Pant.— JsLines  McMillan, 


Total, 


00 


Aintab. —GirW  Boarding  School, 
Bitlis.—The  Misses  Ely  and  C.  E.  Soc.  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  School,  8  80 

Total,  12  80 

CEYLON. 

Uduppiddi.—C.  E.  Soc,  Girls'  Boarding 


School, 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


Total, 


Total, 


2  00 

2  00 

8,960  16 
169  .^0 

3  30 

9,132  96 


TOTAL    FROM    OCT.  18,  1903,  TO    SEPT.   18,  1904 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


94,946  45 
3,699  44 
21,992  28 

Total,  $120,638  17 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Mrs.  a.  p.  PECK, 
819  Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


QlrpaBurpr. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
1275  Sixth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Kindergarten  Work  in  Foochow 


BY  MISS  JEAN  E.  BROWN 


You  want  first  of  all  to  hear  something  about  the  work  you  are  support- 
ing. It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  most  blessed  work,  one  we  may  feel  well 
worth  our  best  energies. 

We  have  had  sixty  children  enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  this  year,  sixty 
dear,  rollicking,  fun-loving  mites,  so  bright  and  quick  to  take  in  all  we  give 
them  and  so  eager  to  give  expression  to  their  own  active  minds.  The  more 
I  work  among  these  children,  many  of  whom  come  from  the  darkest  of 
heathen  homes  and  the  worst  of  environments,  the  more  I  marvel  at  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  childhood  and  the  brave  struggle  it  makes  to  live 
above  its  surrounding  conditions.  Alas  !  that  the  battle  should  so  often  be  a 
losing  one,  that  the  possibilities  for  grand  and  noble  characters  should  be 
blasted  even  in  the  budding.  Is  there  anything  more  pathetic  in  all  of  life 
than  this.'*  Surely  there  is  nothing  which  can  so  call  out  one's  sympathy 
and  prayers,  no  need  to  which  we  should  more  readily  respond. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction,  but  this  is  a  drop  in  the  oce^n.  We  need  kindergartens  every- 
where in  China  and  we  need  to  work  for  that  end  at  once.  Many  of  the 
natives  themselves  are  coming  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  kindergarten 
and  are  asking  for  them  in  different  places.  One  young  day-school  teacher, 
a  very  enthusiastic  man  and  open  to  progress,  is  most  urgent  in  his  request 
that  a  kindergarten  be  opened  in  connection  with  his  day  school.  We  tried 
to  raise  funds  among  the  Chinese  for  this  purpose,  but  this  kindergarten  idea 
is  still  too  new  to  make  self-support  a  success.  We  must  look  to  tlie  home 
friends  to  increase  our  appropriation.  For  this  reason  we  have  asked  this 
year  for  $150  instead  of  $100.    Will  you  not  consider  our  need  and  put 
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forth  your  best  efforts  to  supply  the  required  money  ?    I  feel  sure  you  will. 
If  we  can  establish  this  new  kindergarten  there  the  students  and  one  of  the 
.  graduates  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  this  work,  under  my  supervision  of 
course. 

One  wee  girl  of  four  years,  who  belongs  to  a  rather  aristocratic  but 
heathen  family,  when  her  parents  on  Chinese  New  Year,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  tried  to  make  her  worship  the  idols,  said,  I  belong 
to  Jesus  religion  now.  I  go  to  kindergarten.''  The  same  little  girl  makes 
a  great  fuss  every  morning  when  her  mother  powders  and  paints  her  face 
before  going  to  kindergarten.  She  says  the  assistants  in  the  kindergarten 
do  not  paint  and  powder  their  faces  and  she  does  not  wish  hers  treated  so. 
She  also  objects  to  the  custom  of  oiling  the  hair  for  the  same  reason.  This 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  child's  own  observation  of  course,  but  the  mother- 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we  do  not  talk  of  these  things,  to  her.  She  is 
not  a  very  responsive  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  I  have  never  seen  her  join  in 
the  singing  with  the  others.  She  is  an  unusually  quiet  little  thing  in  school, 
but  her  mother  says  when  she  goes  home  she  plays  all  the  afternoon  and 
sings  the  kindergarten  songs  so  that  the  other  children  have  learned  them 
from  her.  Her  mother  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  kindergarten  in  spite 
of  the  trouble  it  causes  her  and  she  says  she  wants  the  child  to  attend  the 
Christian  schools  after  she  is  larger.  The  parents  say  tliey  will  not  bind  her 
feet.  This  family  is  related  to  one  of  the  highest  official  families  and  we 
feel  it  something  of  a  triumph  to  get  hold  of  them.  Let  us  pray  that  this 
little  child  may  be  the  means  of  leading  her  parents  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

The  children  are  all  so  fond  of  the  kindergarten  songs  and  at  almost  any 
time  you  can  hear  some  childish  voice  singing  one  of  the  favorites,  or  some- 
times in  the  playground  a  group  of  house  builders  will  be  heard  singing 
together  over  their  work,  so  happy  to  be  alive  and  free  to  play  at  will.  It  is 
really  quite  wonderful  to  see  the  aptitude  of  these  children  for  music. 

One  little  boy,  who  by  the  way  bears  the  auspicious  name  of  Teddy,  being 
a  namesake  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  who  is  not  yet  two  years  old, — you 
see  we  believe  in  taking  them  in  early, — recognized  eight  different  tunes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  two  weeks  in  kindergarten.  He  did  not  know  but  a  word  or 
two  of  the  songs  and  he  could  not  sing  the  tunes,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  a 
few  notes  of  the  song  he  recognized  it  at  once  and  would  give  the  appropri- 
ate motion,  showing  that  he  knew  them  beyond  doubt.  Nor  did  he  ever  fail 
to  change  the  motions  when  the  song  indicated  it.  I  made  a  thorough  test 
of  tliis  when  there  were  no  other  children  about  for  him  to  imitate.  The 
children  all  love  the  guessing  games  where  one  child  is  blindfolded  and  is 
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allowed  to  guess  who  are  sinQfins:.  Most  of  the  children  can  recosrnize  six 
voices  singing  in  unison  and  some  even  more.  The  very  wee  ones  find  two 
or  three  voices  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  their 
ambitious  attempts  at  playing  the  organ,  some  of  which  are  highly  success- 
ful. We  have  one  little  girl  wdiom  we  call  our  musical  genius.  She  has 
only  to  hear  a  tune  once  or  twice  before  she  is  able  to  play  it  by  ear  on  the 
organ.  We  have  begun  to  harness  the  talent  and  give  it  scientific  instruction, 
but  the  little  lady  does  not  find  this  such  a  pleasant  or  easy  road  to  walk  on, 
and  I  suppose  if  we  all  look  far  enough  back  into  our  childhood  we  shall 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  her.  Learning  to  play  the  organ  is  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  achievement  and  happy  is  the  child  who  is  able  to  pick 
out  a  few  measures  of  a  song  by  ear.  Several  of  the  older  children  are  tak- 
ing regular  lessons  and  are  making  excellent  progress.  One  of  the  young 
girls  in  the  training  class  who  has  done  very  good  work  in  playing  the 
piano  is  now  able  to  help  me  with  the  beginning  classes,  and  two  other 
young  girls  will  also  in  another  year  or  so  be  fitted  to  take  some  of  this  work. 

The  children  are  also  very  fond  of  drawing  and  show  a  decided  talent  for 
this.  One  little  boy  corresponds  to  our  musical  genius.  He  is  never 
happier  than  when  he  has  a  crayon  or  a  pencil  or  a  brush  in  his  hand,  and  it 
is  sometimes  amusing  to  see  how  critical  he  is  of  his  own  work,  and  for  one 
so  young  he  is  remarkably  independent  in  execution. 

The  training  class  is  a  very  delightful  part  of  my  work  and  a  most  im- 
portant one.  The  girls  are  all  in  love  with  their  work  and  are  grovVing 
more  and  more  into  an  appreciation  of  what  the  kindergarten  aims  are. 
The  first  class  of  four  girls  w^ill  graduate  this  year.  These  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  and  are  most  enthusiastic.  One  of  this  class  said  once 
in  a  discussion,  "  It  seems  as  though  one  can  never  know  enough  to  be  a 
kindergarten  teacher,  and  everything  one  learns  helps  in  some  way."  The 
questions  they  ask  and  tlie  points  they  bring  up  for  discussion  show  that 
they  are  in  earnest  and  are  thinking  seriously  about  the  work.  It  does  one's 
heart  good  to  see  their  interest  when  we  have  a  talk  on  some  question  of 
psychology  or  pedagogy,  or  to  see  how  their  eyes  glow  when  we  have  a 
nature  talk. 

Four  of  the  training  class  girls  are  on  the  mountain  with  us  this  summer, 
and  they  have  started  a  Sunday  school  for  the  children  in  the  neighboring 
villages.  The  people  here  are  much  opposed  to  any  religious  instruction, 
and  they  have  been  very  difficult  to  reach,  so  we  think  we  have  done  well 
to  get  ten  children  to  come  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  children  all  love  to 
come,  but  their  parents  are  very  unwilling  and  tell  them  that  we  will  kill 
them  if  they  come  to  our  house.    They  threaten  to  whip  the  children  if  they 
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dare  disobey.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mothers  came  with  a  stick  to  the  school, 
and  was  very  angry  with  her  children  and  drove  them  home.  The  poor 
youngsters  crept  back  as  soon  as  their  mother  was  gone,  and  hung  around 
the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on.  A  few  of  the  parents  are  willing,  and 
their  children  have  learned  the  stories  of  Christ's  birth  and  can  repeat  a  few 
verses  of  Scripture  and  a  hymn  or  two.  They  are  very  much  interested, 
and  listen  breathlessly  while  one  of  tlie  kindergarten  girls  talks  and  illustrates 
the  story  on  the  blackboard.  Then  when  it  comes  their  turn  to  draw  on  the 
board  they  are  wild  with  delight.  They  find  it  hard  to  leave  when  the 
time  comes  to  go  home,  and  ask  eagerly  when  they  may  come  again.  The 
Sunday  school  cards  which  friends  in  America  have  sent  us  have  come  in 
especially  useful  here.  Some  of  the  parents  have  said,  Oh,  we  thought 
you  were  going  to  teach  our  children  to  read  character,  and  here  you  only 
teach  them  the  Jesus  doctrine."  They  have  not  time  for  anything  so  unim- 
portant as  religion.  They  must  herd  the  goats  and  the  pigs.  Almost  as 
soon  as  a  child  can  run  about  he  is  set  to  herding  the  cattle.  When  Sunday 
school  is  over  all  our  little  folks  run  off  to  their  herds  or  to  the  grass  which 
must  be  gathered  for  winter  use,  and  take  it  all  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now  just  a  word  or  two  about  more  general  things.  We  are  enjoying  our 
rest  on  Kuliang  this  summer,  though  we  are  having  most  unusual  weather. 
We  have  had  three  typhoons  and  several  other  smaller  storms  with  only  a 
few  fair  days  between.  The  natives  say  that  when  a  typhoon  comes  in  June, 
as  in  this  year,  it  will  have  nine  children,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
their  saying  was  a  true  one.  They  prophesy  these  storms  all  summer.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  live  out  in  nature  more,  but  this  kind  of  weather 
is  good  for  resting,  and  this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  most  of  all  this  summer. 
"Other  years  I  have  worked  all  vacation  on  translations,  but  now  I  feel  I  may 
rest  on  my  oars  with  profit.  My  furlough  is  not  due  for  two  and  a  half 
years  longer,  and  I  feel  I  must  reserve  my  strength  if  possible.  You  will  be 
glad  with  me  that  the  kindergarten  song  book  on  which  I  have  been  working 
is  now  ready  for  sale.  It  has  been  published  in  Romanized,  but  I  hope  to 
have  it  printed  in  Mandarin  as  well  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  other  places. 

These  heavy  rains  have  been  very  destructive  to  the  crops,  and  the  poor 
farmers  I  fear  will  be  in  a  bad  way  next  winter.  For  this  reason  the  plague 
also  has  been  widespread.  We  hear  sad  accounts  from  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  many  of  our  people  have  lost  friends  and  relatives.  We  had  two  cases 
of  plaf2^uc  in  our  own  compound  this  spring  before  we  came  up  here.  The 
woman's  school  in  which  the  deaths  occurred  was  obliged  to  close,  ancl  we 
all  felt  very  anxious  for  a  time,  more  on  account  of  the  native  Christians 
than  on  our  own,  though  we  were  all  much  exposed.  But  the  Lord  mercifully 
spared  us  from  further  sorrow  and  trouble. 
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To  lie  bj  the  river  of  life  and  see  it  run  to  waste, 

To  eat  of  the  tree  of  heaven  while  the  nations  go  unfed, 

To  taste  the  full  salvation — the  only  one  to  taste — 

To  live  while  the  rest  are  lost — oh,  better  by  far  be  dead ! 

For  to  share  is  the  bliss  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  joy  of  earth, 

And  the  unshared  bread  lacks  savor,  and  the  wine  unshared  lacks  zest, 

And  the  joy  of  the  soul  redeemed  would  be  little,  little  worth, 
If,  content  with  its  own  security,  it  could  forget  the  rest. 

— Susan  Cooltdge. 


In  Memory  of  Miss  Jane  G.  Evans 

MISSIONARY  OF  THE  W.  B.  M.  I.  TO  CHINA 

Miss  Jane  G.  Evans,  who  was  born  in  the  quiet,  beautiful  village  of 
Oxford,  N.  H.,  near  the  Connecticut  River,  entered  into  rest  September  9, 
1904,  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  where  many  of  her  youthful  years  were  passed. 

But  between  this  beginning  and  ending  lay  a  long  life  of  glad,  bright  ser- 
vice, into  which  she  threw  all  her  energies  with  happy  forgetfulness  of  self. 
When  she  was  ten  years  old  her  parents  returned  from  Oxford  to  their  former 
home  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  where,  as  her  sister,  Mrs.  Chapin,  of  China, 
once  said,  "  She  grew  into  a  great  hearted,  strong,  happy,  sensible,  and 
practical  girl."  Her  mother  had  been  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  this 
daughter  followed  in  her  steps,  bringing  to  the  work  both  energy  and  love, 
serving  many  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  When  Christ 
revealed  himself  to  her  as  her  Redeemer  there  came  blessed  years  of  growth 
and  service  in  the  Throop  Avenue  Mission  School  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1870,  when  Mrs.  Chapin  was  at  home.  Miss  Evans  longed  to  return 
with  her  to  China,  but  the  care  ot  an  invalid  parent  prevented.    These  min- 
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istries  ended,  their  lessons  of  patience  learned,  slie  went  to  China  in  1S72  to 
begin  a  service  that  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She  arrived  in 
Tung-cho  late  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  and  Tung-cho  remained  her 
home  from  that  time  until  the  end,  save  during  her  furloughs  in  the  United 
States,  and  tlie  months  following  the  Boxer  uprising. 

Her  fine  ability  as  a  teacher  was  recognized  in  the  mission,  and  she  was 
chosen  for  work  in  the  Tung-cho  school  for  boys,  then  in  its  beginning, 
which  later  became  the  educational  center  for  boys  and  young  men  in  the 
North  China  Mission.  Into  this  work  she  entered  with  heart  and  soul.  She 
gave  to  the  Chinese  boys  unstinted  service — not  only  class  room  work,  but 
personal  care.  Her  room  was  always  open  to  all  who  wished  to  come  for 
help  in  study,  for  advice,  or  for  comfort  in  sickness.  Miss  Porter  once  wrote 
of  Miss  Evans'  room,  "No  one  can  count  the  quarrels  that  have  been  ad- 
justed there,  the  misunderstandings  straightened  out,  the  sore  hearts  com- 
forted by  tlie  generous,  large  hearted  woman  to  whom  the  boys  turn  for  such 
mothering  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  not  Chinese  boys,  little  used  to  such 
womanlv  care.  No  bov  leaves  the  Tuncr-cho  boardins^  school  who  does  not 
carry  with  him  memories  of  affectionate  care  and  earnest  inculcation  of  Chris- 
tian precepts,  with  faithful  Christian  example  from  Miss  Evans." 

Into  tliese  years  of  service  came  rich  rewards.  She  and  her  associates 
saw  its  boys  become  teachers  and  preachers,  some  in  their  own  Alma  Mater, 
while  others  went  forth  to  bless  their  people  in  distant  cities  in  North  China. 
The  curriculum  broadened  until  the  school  became  the  North  China  College, 
with  its  enlarged  campus  and  fine  buildings. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  she  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  revival  in  the  Tung-cho 
college  and  churches.  The  spiritual  life  had  been  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  prayer  meeting  had  stood  at  zero.  Then  came  a  verita- 
ble Pentecost,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  all.  There 
were  heartfelt  confessions,  new  life,  new  joy,  new  consecration  for  service, 
a  keen  sense  of  the  Spirit's  quickening  power,  of  the  actual  presence  of 
Christ.  <  , 

But  Miss  Evans'  life  was  not  to  continue  in  this  glow  of  heavenly  sun- 
shine. Though  they  knew  it  not,  it  was  the  preparation  for  the  storm,  the 
strife,  the  martyr  fires.  Not  many  months  had  passed  ere  she,  with  her 
associates,  were  escaping  to  Peking  in  the  dead  of  night,  leaving  the  fine 
college  a  prey  to  the  Boxers.  Then  followed  the  long  weeks  of  siege,  when 
shot  and  shell  fell  like  rain,  when  the  nights  were  terrible  with  the  deafening 
sound  of  cannon  and  the  cry  of  "  Kill !  Kill !  " 

"We  never  lost  liope,"  she  wrote.  "How  could  we  when  underneath 
were  the  everlasting  arms.'"'    She  nobly  bore  her  part  in  the  toils  of  the 
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siege,  and  we  doubt  not  the  gleam  of  her  wit  must  f^ometimes  have  enliv- 
ened the  dark  days. 

Having  borne  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  she  shared  also  in  the  joy  of  the 
happy  day  when  they  walked  forth  to  find  in  the  large  court  of  a  deserted 
palace  a  temporary  home  in  Peking,  where  the  work  of  reconstruction  might 
begin.  "Do  you  wonder  that  we  could  not  come  away  and  leave  the 
Chinese  to  their  fate?"  she  wrote  at  this  time.  "Already  three  hundred 
and  fifty  have  gathered  about  us."  It  was  like  a  bit  of  romance  after  her 
return  to  hear  her  describe  those  months  in  which  life  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  elegance  and  discomfort. 

The  rebuilding  and  reopening  of  the  North  China  College  was,  perhaps, 
the  crowning  joy  of  her  life.  The  college  was  that  into  which  the  best  of 
her  life  powers  had  gone,  and  it  had  risen  from  its  Boxer  tomb  a  tiling  of 
beauty,  an  embodiment  of  the  forces  that  ate  to  work  out  the  redemption 
of  China. 

"  Sunset  and  evening  star, 
And  after  that  the  dark." 

The  sunset  was  a  radiant  one,  rich  in  tlie  crimson  tints  of  love  and  sacri- 
fice, golden  with  hopes  of  the  future,  whether  it  should  be  in  China  or  in 
heaven.  Worn  and  ill  with  the  strain  of  the  siege,  with  sorrow  for  her 
martyred  friends  and  pupils,  and  with  the  subsequent  work  of  reconstruction, 
she  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1903.  After  some  months 
on  the  Pacific  coast  she  came  to  aid  in  work  among  the  churches.  She 
seemed  wonderfully  like  her  old  self.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
W.  B.  M.  I.  in  Winona,  with  the  grace,  the  fervor  of  youth,  she  pleaded 
for  China.  Later  other  meetings  felt  her  power,  and  in  social  converse 
there  was  the  old  charm,  the  subtle  gleam  of  humor,  the  same  frank  taking 
of  the  listeners  into  the  very  heart  of  her  missionary  life. 

She  went  from  Chicago  to  visit  friends  in  the  East,  hoping  to  rest  and 
then  return  to  China.  Soon  the  twilight  began  to  fall.  But  the  old  forti- 
tude was  unbroken.  Save  for  news  from  other  friends,  we  should  not  have 
known  that  her  illness  was  serious.  She  removed  to  the  old  home  in  New 
Hampshire  to  be  with  a  beloved  sister,  and  there  the  darkness  that  precedes 
the  eternal  day  settled  down  as  softly  as  night  over  a  summer  landscape. 

Her  influence  lives  again  in  the  character  and  ideals  of  many  of  the 
Christian  young  men  who  are  to  help  in  the  making  of  the  new  China. 
Not  by  precept  only,  but  by  her  own  beautiful  womanhood,  she  has  given 
each  one  of  them  a  higher  conception  of  what  woman  ought  to  be,  and  of 
what  the  Chinese  woman  must  become. — Mission  Studies. 
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Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Emma  B.  Tucker,  of  Pang-Chuang : — 

Kalgan,  China. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  above  address.  It  does  seem  almost  as 
if  it  were  a  dream  that  the  dear  Hemingways  and  ourselves  are  to  pass  the 
summer  here. 

You,  of  course,  know  where  Kalgan  is — our  northernmost  station,  only 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Peking,  but  that  distance  must  be  trav- 
ersed by  mule  litter,  consuming  five  days  of  time,  over  three  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, as  far  distant  as  is  San  Francisco  from  Boston  in  point  of  time. 

All  of  our  station,  except  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  left  for  the  annual  mission 
meeting  the  latter  part  of  May.  We  gathered  again  at  beautiful  Tung-cho 
and  had  such  a  splendid  meeting  and  spiritual  uplift.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan 
P.  Beach  came  in  for  the  last  days  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  earlier  labors. 
They  had  been  up  the  Yang  Tsi  Kiang  to  Hunan  to  start  permanently  the 
Yale  Mission.  They  leave  North  China  within  a  few  days  on  their  home- 
ward way.  They  have  been  a  help  and  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  happy 
to  be  once  more  in  old  Tung-cho,"  as  Mrs.  Beach  said. 

After  mission  meeting,  the  Hemingways  and  myself  accompanied  the 
Kalgan  friends  home.  We  open  the  hospital  to-morrow,  and  do  so  earnestly 
pray  that  God  may  be  with  us  in  all  of  the  summer  plans. 

Dr.  Tucker  expects  to  ride  horseback, — a  five  days'  trip  from  Pang-Chuang 
to  Tientsin, — then  by  rail  to  Peking  and  again  by  horse  to  this  place.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  stay  north  and  have  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
escorting  to  Pang-Chuang  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Emery  W.  Ellis.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  attempt  to  tell  you  what  joy  and  encouragement  their  coming 
to  our  station  means — to  relieve  overworked  Dr.  Smith.  But  we  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  more  at  once,  for  the  fields  are  so  white  unto  the  harvest. 

Miss  E.  B.  Wjckoff  writes  as  follows  of  the  girls'  school  at  Pang-Chuang: — 
Miss  Grace  Wyckoff  found  herself  much  more  wearied  than  she  realized 
after  the  experience  of  last  spring  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  dying,  and  at 
Chinese  New  Year  seemed  almost  unable  to  cope  with  school  duties  ;  but  an 
unexpected  rest  of  a  month  this  spring  gave  back  her  strength  and  the  work 
in  the  school  has  gone  on  much  as  usual.  There  has  been  some  sickness, 
and  one  pupil,  a  victim  of  scarlet  fever,  w^as  removed  to  the  school  above  ; 
another,  a  child  of  fourteen,  was  ill  from  the  same  disease  for  over  tvv^o 
months,  and  we  feared  she  too  might  go,  but  God  was  good  and  heard  our 
prayers  and  used  the  kind  doctors  for  her  recovery.  She  was  very  patient 
and  sweet  in  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
taught  of  God  that  suffering  was  all  right,  since,  as  she  said,  "  It  is  God's  will," 
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There  have  been  a  good  many  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school,  but  few 
received  this  yedr,  the  number  of  boarders  being  thirty  and  day  pupils 
three.  Hoping  to  make  the  dormitories  more  sanitary,  and  to  run  less  risk 
of  illness,  satisfactory  and  convenient  changes  have  been  made  in  the  build- 
ing, enlarging  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  adding  sleeping  room  so 
that  forty  can  now  be  accommodated.  The  Christian  character  of  our  girls 
is  noticeable  in  their  daily  lives  and  in  the  endeavor  for  right  doing.  In  their 
homes  we  see  and  hear  of  influences  exerted  on  mother  or  sisters,  and  know 
they  are  an  inspiration  to  better  living  to  their  home  friends.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  the  heathen  makes  work  difficult,  and  judging  by  our  own  efforts  and 
the  little  impression  we  make  on  this  class,  we  do  not  wonder  that  they  seem 
to  do  little  for  them.  We  desire  more  growth,  as  they  reach  out  for  larger 
usefulness  and  help  in  their  respective  local  churches.  The  aid  of  several  in 
teaching  in  the  New  Year  station  classes  was  much  appreciated.  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  meetings  are  held  in  two  sections,  for  the  older  and  younger 
girls,  the  former  caring  for  the  latter.  The  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinman 
certainly  inspired  them  and  their  society,  as  they  learned  more  of  the  object 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  doubtless  new  methods  in  their  society  will 
strengthen  it,  making  it  more  helpful  to  all.  Five  of  our  girls  are  in  Peking, 
and  we  rejoice  in  each  good  report  which  comes  from  them,  and  in  the  won- 
derful provision  God  has  made  for  them  to  receive  so  abundantly  of  his  good 
gifts."  That  their  capacity  to  receive  be  much  increased  is  our  daily  prayer. 


OoRFA  (or  Urfa),  Turkey, 
January  35,  1904.  ' 
Dear  Friends  and  Helpers  in  Orphan  Support  : — 

Late  with  my  report  this  vear,  I  will  first  ask  you  to  share  in  thankfulness 
for  special  mercies.  In  May  while  Miss  Chambers  and  I  (also  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, an  English  evangelist  then  in  our  home  for  a  few  days)  were  absent  for 
the  afternoon  on  a  nut  picnic  with  Endeavorers,  a  terrible  wind  storm  sud- 
denly came  up  and  overturned  our  aerometer.  The  yard  being  small  it 
rested  against  the  parapet  of  a  big  flat  roof  always  used  in  the  warm  season 
as  sleeping  place  for  our  boys.  Difficulty  ensued  in  unbolting  the  standard, 
straightening  and  resetting,  but  not  a  person  was  in  the  least  injured.  At 
another  time  one  of  our  boys  fell  from  a  roof  we  had  specially  taken  pains  to 
guard  in  such  parts  as  boys  were  to  occupy.  Such  accidents  often  occur  in 
our  city  where  all  sleep  outside,  and  not  infrequently  death  is  the  result,  but 
never  had  one  of  our  orphans  thus  fallen  before.    We  could  not  find  that  the 
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boy  was  more  than  stunned,  nor  could  we  believe  that  he  was  not  seriously 
injured  in  consideration  of  the  height  and  the  stone  pavement  on  which  he 
fell,  till  it  was  discovered  that  his  shoe  hung  on  a  stout  hook  half  way  down 
the  wall.  The  force  of  his  fall  arrested,  he  was  uninjured.  During  August 
and  September  the  cholera  was  in  all  parts  of  our  city,  also  among  vineyard 
occupants,  some  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  the  victims ;  near  neighbors 
died.  We  did  not  allow  our  children  to  go  to  public  bath,  or  run  on  errands 
here  and  there ;  those  in  shops  had  to  carry  water  from  our  own  pure  well ; 
vegetables  and  fruit  instead  of  being  bought  in  the  markets,  were  ordered 
from  garden  and  such  vineyard  as  had  no  report  of  illness.  It  was  not  a 
time  without  anxiety,  as  some  in  both  households  experienced  bowel  trouble, 
but  we  were  spared  a  single  case  of  the  dread  disease.  Schools  were  delayed 
in  opening,  and  when  opened,  the  city  not  yet  entirely  free  from  disease, 
strict  regulations  had  to  be  enforced  for  teachers  and  pupils  as  to  drinking 
water,  lunches,  etc.  Our  poor  children  having  had  the  change  of  a  few 
weeks  in  vineyard  the  previous  two  years,  looked  pale  and  half  miserable 
from  the  extra  confinement  and  the  exceptionally  hot  summer,  but  they  long 
since  have  recovered  their  ruddy  cheeks,  and  are  now  spared  illness,  as  we 
have  a  severely  cold  winter  with  snow.  The  latter  has  not  been  seen  here 
in  three  years  previous.  Our  Garabed,  whom  we  always  remember  in  con- 
nection with  snow,  as  he  slipped  and  injured  his  leg  five  years  ago,  resulting 
in  bone  disease  and  general  ill  health,  has  so  far  recovered  that  long  ago  he 
gave  up  his  crutches  entirely,  and  last  summer  even  his  cane.  The  heat, 
however,  as  always,  affected  him  seriously,  and  we  decided  to  get  him  per- 
manently into  a  cooler  climate.  The  Harpoot  orphanage  managers  kindly 
received  him.  We  gave  the  stocking  knitting  machine  recently  purchased 
for  him,  and  repeatedly  hear  that  he  is  doing  well,  and  soon  hope  to  hear 
that  he  is  able  to  support  himself. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  schools  and  shops  and  homes  has  been  so  very 
similar  to  previous  years  that  mention  of  the  routine  would  be  but  repetition. 
Five  boys  and  ten  girls  have  left  us,  two  of  the  latter  married.  Most  of  the 
boys,  through  long  training  with  us,  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  with 
tolerable  comfort,  but  the  problem  of  establishing  young  men  in  work  is 
exceedingly  difficult  in  this  land. 

Four  girls  and  three  boys  have  been  received  this  year ;  these  each  in 
peculiar  state, — two  requiring  supervision,  their  widowed  mothers  had  long 
been  unable  to  give  or  provide  for  them,  being  constantly  employed  in  our 
Homes.  That  these  mothers  should  faithfully  serve  other  children  and 
know  their  own  were  being  ruined  we  could  endure  no  longer.  Two  others 
are  children  who  properly  should  have  been  taken  by  us  several  years  ago  ; 
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never  well  fed,  with  invalid  widowed  mothers  having  no  relatives  or  other 
children  able  to  help  in  support  of  these,  their  pinched  faces  in  school  were 
a  constant  appeal.  For  each  of  the  others  we  have  equally  good  reasons 
why  they  were  received;  it  being  our  plan, 'however,  not  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  made  by  our  orphans  leaving.  We  have  three  now  in  college, 
and  five  of  our  own  orphans  are  this  year  employed  as  teachers  in  Oorfa 
schools.  Of  these  two  have  completed  their  course  in  college,  and  one  is 
,  I     a  graduate  of  the  girls'  seminary.    Two  others  originally  with  us  (being 

Ki  I  daughters  of  our  martyr  pastor),  and  early  sent  to  Smyrna  German  Dea- 
coness Home,  have  returned.  The  elder  one  while  in  Smyrna  completed 
I     a  regular  course  for  kindergarten  training,  and,  with  her  sister  as  pupil 

^  teacher,  is  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  here  in  Oorfa,  opened  before  the 
massacre,  and  this  year  transferred  from  private  support  to  the  Protestant 

,        community  as  part  of  their  regular  school  system.    These  teachers  all  in 

w    '    their  various  grades  are  doing  excellent  work. 

le  We  had  the  rare  experience  of  visitors  during  the  summer.    Professor  and 

1^        Mrs.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  after  seven  years  of  help  in  school  and  orphan  work, 
e        were  happy  in  seeing  some  of  the  results  and  the  various  changes  among  the 
re        people  since  1896.    It  was  to  us  all  a  rich  blessing  to  see  these  loving  co-work- 
1-         ers,  and  the  people,  as  well  as  we,  appreciated  the  efibrt  put  forth  by  them  in 
i»        journeying  through  this  land  with  winter  snows  during  the  earlier  part,  and 
almost  prostrating  heat  for  the  last  visits,  to  complete  tlie  inspection  of  and 
benediction  on  the  many  places  they  had  previously  visited  and  since  aided, 
r-    i     Mrs.  Dr.  Christie  and  daughter,  also  Miss  Brewer  from  Tarsus  Institute, 
during  Mr.  Christie's  absence  in  Europe,  deciding  upon  a  tour  through 
various  parts  of  our  mission,  bravely  turned  their  faces  by  night  towards  our 
ir         region,  and  these  also  got  off'  without  serious  harm  from  the  heat.  Our 
trips  for  viewing  this  interesting  region  had  to  be  made  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, starting  before  sunrise.    Another  party  of  native  friends  and  former 
!,         co-workers  from  Marash  were  here  for  a  longer  stay,  and  barely  got  off' before 
le         quarantine.    All  these  left  happy  memories  for  us  and  our  children. 

1  CORINNA  ShATTUCK. 

'  I    The  Annual  Thank-Offering  Meeting  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 

1,  The  thank-offering  meeting  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  was  held  September  i6th. 

j  A  goodly  number  of  women  gathered  in  the  Rooms  at  40  Dearborn  Street, 

^  which  had  been  made  beautiful  by  the  many  flowers  which  had  been  brought 

.  in  by  friends. 
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After  the  opening  of  the  meeting  by  our  leader,  Mrs.  Moore,  we  listened 
to  the  earnest  words  of  the  missionaries  who  were  with  iis. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Mills,  of  Smyrna,  after  expressing  her  personal  gratitude 
that  God  permitted  her  to  engage  in  this  work  of  carrying  the  gospel  mes- 
sage to  distant  lands,  spoke  of  the  educational  and  evangelistic  work  in  the 
schools  and  college  of  Smyrna. 

Madame  Tsilka,  who  was  also  with  us,  spoke  earnestly  ot  the  work  need- 
ing to  be  done  in  mission  fields.  When  conversing  with  an  American  ladv 
who,  when  abroad,  had  visited  different  missions,  Madame  Tsilka  asked 
her  what  impressed  her  most  in  these  visits.  The  reply  was,  Our  stingi- 
ness." So  little  do  we  who  stay  at  home  realize  what  to  the  missionaries 
themselves  is  an  overvvhelm>ing  reality — the  vastness  of  the  work.  Madame 
Tsilka  had  with  b.er  Babv  Ellenchie,  and  as  she  was  lifted  to  the  table, 
where  all  could  see  her  sweet  face,  our  hearts  went  out  in  love  and  sympathy 
to  her  and  to  the  dear  mother  who  had  suffered  so  deeply. 

Miss  Beulah  Logan  spoke  of  the  joy  the  new  Morning  Star  would  bring 
to  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries  and  native  Christians  in  Micronesia. 

Mrs.  Leake  gave  us  the  names  of  the  new  missionaries  who  have  gone  out 
this  year  and  said  that  we  were  so  grateful  for  them  that  we  almost  forgot 
that  money  was  needed  to  support  them.  The  new  missionaries  are  :  Miss 
Marie  Engh,  Miss  Paine  and  Miss  Heebner  to  China  ;  Miss  Arnot  to  Africa  ; 
Miss  Goodman  to  Kobe  College ;  Miss  Vaugn  and  Miss  Billings  and  Dr. 
Meda  Hess  to  Hadji n,  Turkey. 

The  thank-offering  was  then  taken  up  and  the  prayer  of  consecration  offered 
by  Mrs.  Elliott,  after  which  Mrs.  Moses  Smith  in  a  few  strong  words  spoke, 
of  tlie  future  of  our  work,  which  although  in  many  respects  hopeful,  yet  there 
is  the  danger  of  a  debt  facing  us  at  the  end  of  our  year  unless  there  is  much 
faithful  work  and  earnest  prayer  in  tlie  remaining  days. 
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Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurkii 
Receipts  from  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  10,  1904 


Illinois   1,022  48 

Indiana   20  50 

Iowa   404  97 

Kansas   181  74 

Michigan    197  70 

Legacy.— A  Friend      ....  412  00 

Minnesota   153  67 

Missouri   72  04 

Nebraska   Ill  56 

North  Dakota   32  50 

Ohio   336  88 

Oklahoma   6  67 

South  Dakota   98  46 

Wisconsin   194  33 

North  Carolina       .      .      .      .  10  00 


Tennessee   3  75 

Miscellaneous   76  94 

Receipts  for  the  month  .  .  .  §  3,336  19 
Previously  acknowledged    .      .      .     44,193  33 

Total  since  October,  1903  .  .  .  $47,529  52 
additional  donations  for  special  objects. 

Receipts  for  the  month  .  .  .  $  2  50 
Previously  acknowledged    .      .      .         653  69 

Total  since  October,  1903    ..      .      .       $656  19 
Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass'tTreas. 
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